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A  SHOT  AT  TWELVE  PACES. 

“  A  Prussian  officer  killed  in  a  duel,  I  see,”  said 
Galton,  laying  down  the  “  Times.” 

“  Every  man  who  fights  a  duel  is  a  fool,  who ’s 
better  out  of  the  world  than  in  it,”  said  Dormer, 
laying  down  the  law. 

“  And  the  seconds  are  worse  than  the  principals ; 
they  share  the  folly  and  not  the  danger,”  said  Bing- 
hatn,  taking  up  the  strain. 

“  Gently,  gently !  Sweeping  censure  is  always 
unjust,”  said  Morley,  taking  up  the  speaker. 

“  Heyday,  Morley !  You  are  not  a  duelling  man, 
are  you?  You  never  left  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  to 
walk  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  surely !  ” 

“  Well,  1  was  very  nearly  a  second  once.” 

“  Very  nearly !  Did  n’t  the  fight  come  off?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  How  was  it  ?  A  very  decided  challenge,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  and  then  the  principals  fought  —  shy,  eh  ?  ” 

“  No,  no ;  the  pnncipals  were  in  serious  earnest 
about  it,  I  assure  you.” 

“  Then  the  authorities  interfered  and  stopped  the 
fun,  perhaps  ?  ” 

“  Wrong  again.  Not  a  soul  threw  the  least  ob¬ 
stacle  in  the  way  of  the  meeting.” 

“  Well,  how  was  it,  then  ?  ” 

“Why,  the  fact  was,  that  when  we  got  to  the 
ground  —  but  perhaps  I 'd  better  tell  you  the  whole 
story.” 

“  By  all  means,”  said  Galton.  “  Silence,  gentle¬ 
men.  Silence,  there.  Monsieur  raconte.”  And 
accordingly  Monsieur  recounted  the  following. 

“  ^Vhen  I  was  shooting  in  India,  I  one  morning 
received  a  letter,  expressed  in  some  such  terms  as 
these :  — 

‘“Dear  Morley,  —  I  have  a  little  shooting 
party  on,  and  want  ^our  assistance.  Como  as  soon 
as  possible  to  Harnson’s  bungalow;  we  will  make 
all  arrangements  there,  and  you  can  go  and  call  on 
O’Flaherty  at  once.  We  are  going  to  have  a  shot 
at  large  game  for  a  change.  Don’t  delay  a  mo¬ 
ment.  In  these  cases  the  scent  should  be  followed 
while  it ’s  warm.  The  fellow ’s  a  big  brute,  and 
shall  not  escape  me,  if  I  know  it.  He ’s  caught  a 
Tartar  this  time.  We  ’ll  put  an  ounce  of  leiwl  into 
his  carcass  before  he ’s  twenty-four  hours  o  lder,  or 
I ’m  not  yours,  ever,  .  O’Dowd.’ 

“  *  A  tiger,  by  Jove !  ’  I  thought  ‘A  tiger  at  last’ 

“I  had  been  waiting  for  weeks  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a  shot  at  a  tiger,  and  had  been  repeatedly 
tantalized  with  reports  of  one  being  somewhere  in 


the  neighborhood.  The  jungle  came  down  to  with¬ 
in  a  very  short  distance  of  the  place  where  I  was 
staying,  and  the  country  looked  the  very  ideal  of 
what  a  tiger  country  should  be';  but  I  had  never 
had  the  luck  to  get  a  shot  at  one  yet,  although  for 
some  time  past  there  had  been  rumors  that  a  tiger 
was  about.  He  had  been  seen  here,  and  heard  of 
there ;  he  had  carried  off  a  sheep  in  one  place,  and 
a  bullock  in  another ;  but  still  no  one  had  been  able 
to  find  out  anything  as  to  his  actual  whereabouts 
sufficiently  definite  to  make  it  of  any  use  our  going 
after  him.  But  now,  thought  I,  O’Dowd  must  have 
got  the  bearings  of  the  beast  pretty  accurately.  I 
could  have  wished  that  Dennis  had  been  a  little 
less  flowery  and  ‘  tropical  ’  in  his  account,  but  he  al¬ 
ways  was  a  funny  dog ;  the  drift  of  his  letter  ivas 
clear  enough ;  and  if  the  tiger’s  having  caught  a 
Tartar  was  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  the  animal 
must  be  a  very  fine  one.  The  part  about  O’Fla¬ 
herty  puzzled  me  a  little ;  it  had  always  struck  me 
that  he  and  O’Dowd  were  by  no  means  warm 
friends;  O’Flaherty  was  always  chaffii^  O’Dowd, 
and  O’Dowd  alwa}’s  vowing  vengeance  against 
O’Flaherty.  But  it  was  idi  fun,  perhaps ;  and 
O’Flaherty  was  a  great  hand  at  tiger-shooting,  I 
dared  to  say.  At  any  rate,  hurrah  for  the  tiger ! 
And  I  burned  off  to  Harrison’s  bungalow,  where  I 
found  O’Dowd,  with  an  expression  of  the  utmost 
determination  upon  his  face,  drinking  pale  ale  as  if 
he  meant  it. 

“  ‘  Well,  O’Dowd,’  said  I ;  ‘  we  ’re  to  have  a  shot 
at  him  at  last,  are  we  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  That  we  are,’  said  he ;  ‘  or  I  ’ll  post  him.’ 

“  Post  him  I  post  a  tig;er !  O’Dowd  was  still  at  his 
jokes. 

“  ‘  Well !  And  when  is  it  to  be  ?’  I  asked. 

“  ‘  !•  won’t  have  it  delayed  longer  than  to-morrow 
morning,’  answered  Dennis.  ‘  You  must  go  to 
O’Flaherty  at  once,  and  if  he  prefers  this  evening 
—  faith !  all  the  better.’ 

“  ‘  O,  it  depends  upon  him,  does  it  ?  ’  said  I. 
“‘Well,  of  course  it  does,’  said  O’Dowd,  ‘to  a 
certain  extent ;  but  not  later  than  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing,  mind.  And  now  I  ’ll  tell  you  all  about  it.’ 

“  ‘  Ay,  let ’s  hear  all  about  the  gentleman,’  said  I, 
eagerly.  ‘  He ’s  been  playing  •with  us  long  enough. 
We  ’ll  put  a  bullet  into  his  hide  now.’ 

“  ‘  That  we  will,  my  boy,’  returned  O’Dowd. 

‘  Now  just  listen  to  me.  As  I  was  walking  up  here 
last  night,  I  met  him  sauntering  —  ’ 

“  ‘  What !  You  met  the  beast,  you  say  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  And  you  may  call  him  a  baste,’  said  O’Dowd. 

‘  He  was  that  for  certmn.  He ’d  had  too  much ; 
I  ’ll  take  my  oath  of  that.’ 
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“  ‘  Glutted  with  carnage,’  I  muttered. 

“  ‘  I  could  see  it,  at  once,’  continued  O’Dowd ;  ‘  I 
took  his  measure  at  a  glance.’ 

“‘Well,’  said  I,  anxious  to  know  his  size, 
‘and  — ’ 

‘“And  I  could  see  that  he’d  had  a  deal  more 
than  a  taste  of  the  cratur,  though  he  carried  it  off 
in  such  a  mighty  easy  way.’ 

“  ‘  Carried  it  off  easily,  did  he  ?  ’  said  I :  a  sheep 
or  a  bullock,  of  course.  ‘  What !  he  was  off  with  it 
to  his  den,  no  doubt  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  No  doubt,’  said  O’Dowd ;  ‘  he  generally  finishes 
his  evening  in  his  own  den,  the  insatiable  thief. 
Well,  when  he  saw  me,  he  came  towards  me,  roar¬ 
ing— ’ 

“  ‘  Roaring !  Came  towards  yon  !  ’  I  exclaimed. 
‘  By  Jove  !  you  took  it  very  coolly.  Did  n’t  you 
run  ?’ 

“  ‘  Run !  ’  said  O’Dowd,  as  if  uncertain  whether 
to  be  offended  or  not ;  ‘  will  you  please  to  be  seri¬ 
ous,  Morley.  This  is  no  joke  I ’m  telling  you.’ 

“  ‘  No  joke !  My  dear  O’Dowd,  I  should  think 
not,  inde^.  What  did  you  do  ?  ’ 

“*  When  he  saw  me,  I  tell  you,  he  pulls  his  cigar 
out  of  his  mouth  —  ’ 

“‘Eh I  What?  Cigar!’ 

“  ‘  And  comes  towards  me,  roaring  out,  “  What 
are  doing  out  o’  bed,  O’Dowd  ?  Go  home  with  you. 
You ’ve  got  chewbercles  in  your  lungs.  Go  home !  ”’ 

“  ‘  The  tiger  stud,’  I  gasped  out. 

“  ‘  Tiger !  What  are  you  after,  Morley  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Who  sjud  you ’d  got  tubercle  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Who  ?  Why,  O’Flaherty.’ 

“  ‘  O,  confound  O’Flaherty !  ’  I  said.  ‘  Why  the 
plague  are  you  always  bringing  his  name  in  ?  Tell 
me  about  the  tiger.’ 

“  ‘  What  tiger  ?  ’  said  O’Dowd.  ‘  In  the  name  of 
mystery,  what  tiger  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Why,  the  tiger  we  ’re  going  to  shoot,  of  course.’ 

“‘I’m  going  to  shoot  no  tiger.  I ’m  going  to 
shoot  O’FlaherU'.’ 

“  ‘  Shoot  O’Flaherty !  What  are  you  going  to 
shoot  him  for  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Why,  did  n’t  you  imderstand  ?  He  told  me 
I ’d  got  chewbercles.’ 

“  ‘  And  so  this  precious  note  of  yours,’  said  I,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  epistle,  ‘  was  to  tell  me  that  you  ’re  going 
to  fight  O’Flaherty  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Faith  !  and  you  may  say  that,’  replied  O’Dowd. 
‘  I  thought  I ’d  put  it  delicately.’ 

“  ‘  By  Jove !  you  put  it  so  delicately  that  I  thought 
it  all  referred  to  tiger-shooting.’ 

“  ‘  And  did  you  so  ?  ’  said  Dennis,  with  some 
pride.  ‘  Begad  1  I  always  was  a  neat  hand  at  letter- 
writiM.’ 

“  ‘  But  you  ’re  not  serious,  I  hope,  O’Dowd,’  I 
said.  ‘  You  don’t  really  mean  that  you  intend  to 
shoot  O’Flaherty  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  ’ll  be  shot  if  I  don’t,’  returned  O’Dowd,  very 
decidedly.  *-  He  told  me  I ’d  got  chewbercles  in  my 
lungs.’ 

“  And  there  was  very  little  doubt  that  O’Flaherty 
was  right  A  lew  years  afterwards  the  fact  became 
fatally  evident  D^h,  and  a  P.  M.  examination, 
put  it  beyond  all  question.  But  even  if  there  had 
been  no  grounds  for  it  the  idea  of  shooting  a  man 
for  snch  a  reason  as  this  was  absurd. 

“  ‘  My  dear  fellow,’  said  I  to  O’Dowd,  ‘  this  must 
not  be  allowed  to  go  on.  1  can’t  consent  to  act  as 
your  friend  in  such  a  case  as  this.  It  would  be  a 
diflerent  matter  if  he ’d  given  you  the  lie,  or  —  ’ 

“  ‘  Given  me  the  lie !  ’  said  O’Dowd.  ‘  Did  n’t 


he  tell  me  I ’d  got  chewbercles,  when  I  have  n’t  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  Is  n’t  that  giving  me  the  lie,  to  I 
all  intents  and  purposes ;  giving  me  the  lie  in  the  ! 
throat  as  deep  as  to  the  l^gs,  as  Shakespeare  says,  ' 
eh  ?  Once  for  all,  will  you  undertake  the  mat-  i 
ter  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  I ’d  rather  be  excused,’  I  said. 

“‘Very  good,’  said  O’Dowd;  ‘then  I  wish  you  ■ 
good  morning.  I  ’ll  go  and  call  on  O’Grady.’ 

“  O’Grady !  The  most  determined  fire-eater  in  , 
the  empire.  If  he  called  on  O’Grady  it  would  end  ' 
in  a  fight  as  certainly  as  doomsday.  If  I  undertook 
it,  we  might  perhaps  ernne  to  some  arrangement ;  ' 
so,  with  much  reluctance,  I  told  Dennis  that  he 
might  command  me. 

“  ‘  I  knew  you ’d  never  spoil  sport,’  said  ODowd. 

‘  Now,  look  here,  Morley,  you  go  at  once  to  O’Fla¬ 
herty,  and  give  him  to  understand  that  I  require  — ’ 

“‘For  Heaven’s  sake,  my  dear  O’Dowd,’  said  I, 
anxiously,  ‘  don’t  be  too  h£u*d  upon  him.  Put  it  as  1 
peaceably  as  you  can.’ 

“  ‘  Just  what  I ’m  going  to  do,”  said  O’Dowd- 
‘  You  go  to  O’Flaherty,  and  tell  him  that  I  require 
a  written  apology,  which  must  contain  a  coniessioa  I 
that  he  was  drunk  at  the  time  of  speaking,  and  a  | 
declaration  of  hia  lull  belief  that  I ’ve  no  more  got  { 
chewbercles  than  he  has.  If  he  declines  to  give  j 
this,  I  expect  immediate  satisfaction.  I  can’t  put  it  | 
more  peaceably  than  that,  now,  can  I  ?  ’  { 

“  I  certainly  thought  it  possible,  but  as  O’Dowd  | 
'  adhered  to  his  own  opinion,  that  did  no  good  at  all.  j 
So,  armed  with  this  peaceable  message,  I  took  my  I 
way  to  0’Fl.aherty,  whom  I  found  sitting  lazily  upon  ' 
a  cane-bottomed  chair,  and  surrounded  soda- 
water  bottles. 

“  ‘  Ha !  Morley,’  said  he,  ‘  delighted  to  see  you, 
upon  me  conscience.  Will  you  take  a  peg  ?  *  No ! 

1  ou ’d  better.  I ’ve  done  little  else  ever  since  I  got 
up.  Well!  yes,  I  was  a  little  sprung  last  night; 
just  a  drappie  in  me  ee,  as  that  Scotch  fellow  says 
in  his  Infernal  bregue.  Begad  !  looking  back  upon 
last  night’s  proceedings,  reminds  me  of  those  dissolv¬ 
ing  views,  where  each  picture  gets  misty,  ami  runs 
into  the  next.” 

“  ‘  I  suppose,  then,  you  have  no  very  distinct 
recollection  of  the  people  you  met  last  night,  have 
you  ?  ’  I  inquired. 

“  ‘  Faith !  no,’  said  he  ;  ‘  my  memory  might  be 
clearer.’ 

“  ‘  AVell,  the  fact  is,  I ’m  come  upon  a  very  un¬ 
pleasant  mission.  You  don’t  remember  meeting 
O’Dowd,  do  you  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  It ’s  O’Dowd  you  mean  1  ’  said  O’Flaherty, 
thoughtfully.  ‘  Begad,  then,  I  don’t.’ 

“  ‘  Ah  !  You  did  meet  him,  though,  and  he  says 
Insulted  him  greatly.’ 

“‘  And  did  I  insult  him?’  said  O’Flaherty,  tak¬ 
ing  up  Si  soda-water  bottle.  ‘  That ’s  mighty  curi¬ 
ous.  How  did  I  do  it  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Wttll,  it  seems  you  said  something  about  his  1 
having  tubercle  of  the  lung,  and  he  docs  not  like  it.  , 
He ’s  rather  touchy  about  his  chest,  you  know.’ 

“  ‘  Ay,  I  know.  And  did  1  tell  him  that  ?  ’  | 

“  ‘  Yns,  you  told  him  that  he ’d  got  tubercle  ;  and 
he  took  the  speech  so  much  to  heart,  that  I  am  come  I 
from  hi  m  to  say  that  he  expects  an  apology.’  I 

“  ‘  Bogad,  and  were  you  told  to  say  that  ?  ’  I 

“  ‘  I  was,  indeed ;  and  I ’m  sure,  my  dear  fellow. 


*  At  it  mar  B«t  be  amons  the  thlnga  rcnernHy  known,  I  eught 
peihapa  to  eapUin  that  in  India  the  word  “  Peg  "  means  wida-water 
aad  brandy.  The  Alii  phrase  it,  “  Another  peg  in  your  colBfl,' 
aJinding  to  the  deleterhMit'  eflleoln  of  the  drink. 
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you  must  see  how  extrava^ntly  absurd  we  shall  all 
make  ourselves  if  this  affair  proceeds  an^  further. 
Every  mess-room  ia  India  will  be  laughing  at  the 
Tubercle  duel.  I  am  sure  you  must  perceive  the 
truth  of  tiiis,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  putting  a 
stop  to  it  at  once.  By  Jove,  sir,  we  shall  never 
hear  tlie  last  of  it  till  the  day  of  our  death.’ 

“  ‘  You  may  say  that,  indeed,’  said  O'Flaherty, 
laughing.  ‘  Faith,  it  won’t  be  only  O’Dowd  who  ’ll 
be  troubled  with  chewbercles,  will  it  ?’ 

“  ‘  No,  that  it  won’t.  It ’s  not  generally  considered 
an  infectious  disorder,  but  it  will  infect  us,  at  any 
rate,’  said  I. 

“  ‘  Change  of  air  will  -be  the  only  thing  for  us,’ 
said  O'Flaherty. 

“  ‘  Then,  look  here,  my  dear  O’Flaherty,’  said  I, 
pushing  a  writing-<-ase  towanls  him ;  ‘just  scratch 
two  or  three  lines  to  say  tluit  last  night  j'ou  were, 
as  you’ve  just  said,  troubleil  with  a  drappie  in  your 
ee;  and  you  may  add,  —  it’s  as  well  to  do  the 
thing  handsomely  while  you  are  about  it,  —  that 
you  have  perfect  faith,  ha !  ha !  —  perfect  faith  in 
the  integrity  of  O’Dowd’s  lungs.  Come,  what  do 
you  say '( ’ 

“  Pop  went  the  soda-water. 

“  ‘  That,’  saitl  O’Flaherty. 

“  ‘  'I’hat !  Explain,  please.’ 

“  ‘  That ’s  all  the  apology  that  ye  ’ll  get  from  me.’ 

‘“  But,  my  good  sir,  if  you  don’t  ap  —  explain  in 
some  way,  O’Dowd  insists  upon  fighting.’ 

“  ‘  And  by  the  blessed  8t  Patrick,’  said  O’Flaherty, 
his8f)cech  becoming  ten  times  more  Irish  than  before 
at  the  mention  of  the  national  pastime;  —  ‘  and  by 
the  blessed  St.  Patrick,  1  ’ll  humor  his  fancy.  If  it ’s 
foighting  he  manes,  I  ’ll  foight  him  with  all  me  sowl, 
—  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life,  begad.  Ye  can’t 
fright  Tim  O’Flaherty  into  an  apology  by  telling 
him  that  foighting  ’s  the  alternative,  I  promise 

y®-’  . 

“  ‘  Fnght  you,’  said  I ;  ‘  I  never  dreamed  of  fright¬ 
ening  you«  But  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the 
absuidity  of  the  whole  alTair.  Come,  old  fellow, 
stretch  a  point,  and  save  us  from  universal  ridicule.’ 

“  ‘  Faith,  not  I,’  said  O’Flaherty ;  ‘  the  prospect 
don’t  trouble  me  at  all  to  speak  of.’ 

“  ‘  Then  you  decline  to  apologize  altogether  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  There,  if  you  have  n’t  stated  the  case  exactly-’ 

“  ‘  Then  I ’ve  no  resource  but  to  ask  you  for  the 
name  of  your  fiiend,  if  you  really  will  not  be  pej> 
suaded  to  —  ” 

“  ‘  I  can’t  really  undertake  to  be  persuaded,  me 
dear  friend.  Are  you  going  ?  Well, good  by;  I’ll 
■end  some  one  to  call  upon  you  in  a  twinkling.’ 

“  Disgusted  exceedingly,  I  took  my  leave  and 
returned  to  my  quarters.  The  idea  of  two  fellows 
shooting  at  ea^  other  for  no  better  reason  than 
that  one  had  accused  the  other  of  having  diseased 
lungs,  was  so  contbundedly  ridiculous,  that,  setting 
■aide  the  unpleasantness  of  being  engaged  in  an 
affair  of  this  kind  at  all,  I  would  have  given  any¬ 
thing  to  be  able  to  wash  my  liands  of  it  But  what 
was  to  be  done  ‘i  When  the  two  principalB  —  both 
of  them  Irishmen,  too  —  were  resolved  on  fighting, 
what  could  stop  them  ?  Pertiape  O’Flaberty’s  fiiend, 
who  would,  of  course,  be  of  my  mind  about  the  seri- 
OBs  farce  in  which  we  were  compelliHl  to  act  might 
be  able  to  bit  upon  some  means  of  getting  ont  of  it 
I  would  see  what  could  be  done  w  hen  he  arrived. 
It  was  leally  such  utter  nonsense,  idiat  a  peg  was 
the  only  filing  to  restore  a  fellow’s  equaninuty  after 
two  such  interviews. 

*‘Betace  1  had  finished  the  peg,  O’Flaherty ’s 


I  friend  made  his  appearance.  He  was  unknown  to 
me.  We  both  bowed. 

I  “  ‘  Mr.  Morley,  I  belave.’ 

“  Upon  my  life,  another  Irishman ;  and  my  hopee 
of  a  peaceable  termination  to  the  affair  took  flight 
at  the  very  sound  of  bis  voice. 

“‘Allow  me  to  introjuice  meself,  —  Lieutenant 
Doolan,' — th  Begiment  I  come  from  Mr.  O’Fla¬ 
herty.’ 

“  ‘  0  yes,’  said  I,  affecting  to  have  been  mo¬ 
mentarily  forgetful  of  that  little  matter.  ‘Very 
happy  to  make  your  acquaintance,  though  I  could 
wish  it  liad  been  under  pleasanter  conditions.’ 

“  ‘  Not  at  all,’  said  Mr.  Doolan,  in  a  tone  of  the 
most  perfect  contentment;  ‘not  at  all.  It’s  not 
meself  that ’s  going  to  quarrel  with  the  conditions.’ 

“  This  might  be  only  {loliteness  towards  me,  but  I 
thought  it  sounded  much  more  like  satisiketiou  at 
bis  mission. 

“  ‘  Mr.  O’Flaherty  has,  no  doubt,  instructed  you 
fully  as  to  bow  the  matter  between  himself  and  Mr. 
O’Dowd  stands.’ 

“  ‘  Quite  so,  quite  so,’  said  the  lieutenant. 

“  ‘  Tlien  I  feel  certain,  Mr.  Doolan,  that  you  must 
agree  with  me  that  this  affair  cannot  be  allowed  to 
proceed.’ 

“  Doolan  simply  stared. 

“  ‘  You  can  scarcely  avoid  feeling,’  I  continued, 

‘  that  the  cause  of  quarrel  is  too  slight  for  us  to  per¬ 
mit  our  friends  to  peril  their  lives  about  such  a 
trifle.’ 

“  ‘  Thrifle  !  ’  ejaculated  Doolan. 

“  ‘  Now,  can’t  we  bit  upon  some  method  for 
bringing  to  a  peaceable  issue  a  business  which,  if 
proceeded  with  to  the  end  at  present  proposed,  must, 
as  I ’m  sure  you  perceive,  bring  nothing  but  ridicule 
upon  all  engE^ed  in  it.’ 

“  ‘  Faith,  tlien,’  said  Mr.  Doolan,  warmly,  ‘I  per- 
ceave  nothing  of  the  kind.  Hark  ye,  Mr.  Morley ; 

I  came  here  to  arrange  paceably  the  time  and  place 
for  this  meeting,  and  not  to  dispute  about  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  the  matter,  or  to  question  the  good 
sense  which  no  doubt  injuiced  both  the  gentleme* 
to  take  the  fair  and  honorable  course  which  they 
have  tiiken.  May  I  beg,  sir,  that  you  will  enter,  as 
soon  as  you  convaniently  can,  upon  the  rale  boair 
ness  for  which  1  am  here.’ 

“  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  pocket  the  olive, 
and  do  as  the  lieutenant  wished.  Time  and  place 
were  agveed  upon,  and  Doolan  rose  to  take  kis 
leave.  As  we  were  shaking  hands  in  the  most  friend¬ 
ly  manner,  I  said,  ‘  By  the  way,  Mr.  Doolan,  I  mn^ 
not  forget  to  tell  you  that  I  have  notJbiog  at  all  in 
the  shape  of  a  du^ing-pistol ;  perhaps  you  are  betr  , 
ter  provided.’  . 

“‘Make  yourself  perfectly  easy  about  that,  iSt. 
Morley,’  said  Doolan,  who  would  no  more  have  been 
without  hair-triggers  than  hair-brushes;  ^1  nener 
travel  without  the  pacemakers.  Au  revoir.’  And 
Mr.  Doolan  took  his  departure,  after  receiving  my 
assurance  that  1  would  call  upon  the  surgeon,  and 
make  sure  of  his  attendance  upon  the  ground. 

“  I  cheerfully  undertook  to  do  this,  as  1  was  de¬ 
termined  that,  at  any  rate,  the  surgeon  should  net 
be  an  Irishman,  and  I  had  some  hopes  that  be  might 
be  able  to  suggest  some  way  out  of  the  difficiil- 
ty.  Accordingly,  after  writing  a  couple  ef  lines  to 
O’Dowd,  to  say  that  1  had  arranged  everything,  and 
to  inform  him  of  the  time  and  place,  I  set  off  at 
to  look  up  the  surgeon.  His  name  was  Hale,  a  ther- 
oughiy  scientific  man,  devoted  to  his  profession,  and 
as  little  likely  as  anybody  to  have  any  aympatby 
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with  the  romantic  folly  of  the  duel.  I  found  him  at 
home,  in  remarkably  good  spirits,  as  doctors  gener¬ 
ally  are,  and  engamd  upon  a  paper  for  the  ‘  Lancet,’ 
upon  the  subject  of  gunshot-wounds. 

“  *  How  are  vou,  Hale  ?  ’  said  I. 

“  ‘  How  do,  ilorley  ?  ’  said  he.  ‘  tVhat ’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  ?  Anything  wrong  with  you  ?  You  look  rather 
out  of  sorts.  Digestion  wrong,  or  what  is  it?  ’ 

“  ‘  O,  there ’s  nothing  the  matter  with  me,’  I  said ; 

‘  don’t  flatter  yourself.  I  want  your  help,  certainly, 
but  not  for  myself.  You’ll  be  wanted  about  half 
past  five  this  afternoon  at  —  ’ 

“  ‘  Eh  !  ’  said  Hale.  ‘  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that 
Mrs.—’ 

“  ‘  No,  no,’  said  I,  ‘  nothing  of  the  kind,  —  quite 
the  reverse,  indeed.  No,  the  state  of  the  case  is  this : 
O’Dowd  has  taken  umbrage  at  something  O’Fla¬ 
herty  has  said,  and  has  insisted  upon  calling  him 
out’ 

“  ‘  Ah,  that ’s  it,  is  it  ?  ’  said  Hide,  his  eyes  bright¬ 
ening  ;  ‘  and  you  ’ll  want  me  upon  the  ground  in 
case  of  accident.  Certainly,  with  all  my  heart. 
Pistols,  of  course,’  —  with  a  glance  at  his  manu¬ 
script, —  ‘nothing  like  pistols.  You  may  depend 
upon  me,  Morley.  You  may  be  quite  certain  that  I 
shall  be  there.’ 

“  The  villain  was  evidently  in  want  of  an  illustra¬ 
tion  to  prove  some  confounded  theory  of  his  own 
with  regard  to  bullet-wounds.  His  glance  at  the 
manuscript  betrayed  him. 

“  ‘  No ;  but  look  here.  Hale,’  I  said,  ‘  the  afiair 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  on.’ 

“  ‘  You  think  not,’  said  he,  as  if  entertaining  the 
very  gravest  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  my  opinion. 

“  ‘  Certainly,  I  think  not ;  and  you  ’ll  think  so,  too, 
when  you  hear  the  case.  Last  night,  O’Flaherty,  | 
when  slightly  screwed,  chained  O’Dowd  with  hav¬ 
ing  tubercle  of  the  lung.’ 

“  ‘  And  a  most  insolent  thing  to  say,  too,  though 
it ’s  a  positive  fact  all  the  same.  In  vino  veritas,  and 
no  mistake.  But  still  a  man  with  any  respect  for 
himself  can’t  allow  his  lungs  to  be  thrown  in  his  face 
in  th.at  way  without  taking  notice  of  it.  And  so 
O’Dowd  demands  an  apology  or  a  meeting,  eh  ’ 

‘“Just  so.  He  insists  upon  an  apology,  and  — 
it ’s  really  too  absurd  —  a  declaration  trom  O’Fla¬ 
herty  that  the  chaige  brought  against  his  lungs  was 
unfounded.’ 

“  ‘  Quite  correct,’  said  Hale,  ‘  and  this  declaration 
O’Flaherty  is,  of  course,  unable  to  make.  His 
statement  was  a  perfectly  true  one,  and  he  can’t 
unmake  it  without  telling  a  falsehood.  Upon  my 
word,  if  you  can  see  any  way  but  one  out  of  the 
.  difficulty  you  are  cleverer  than  I.’ 

“  ‘  I  believe  you  are  all  gone  mad,’  I  said,  ve.xed 
beyond  bearing.  ‘  There ’s  not  a  creature  who  will 
look  at  the  thing  in  a  calm  and  reasonable  manner. 
Why,  do  you  realize,  sir,  that  just  for  a  ridiculous 
word  from  a  drunken  man  a  valuable  life  may  be 
lost?  ’ 

“  ‘  Ah,  very  sad,  very  sad,  indeed,’  replied  the 
doctor,  coolly ;  ‘  but  it  can’t  be  helped.  The  mat¬ 
ter  is  gone  too  far  now  to  be  stopped.  A  meeting 
is  absmutely  necessary  for  the  honor  of  the  parties, 
and,’  — laying  his  hand  casually  upon  the  MS.,  and 
speaking  in  a  thoughtful  manner,  —  ‘  and  may  be  of 
infinite  service  to  the  cause  of  — ' 

“  He  broke  off  there,  but  he  meant  ‘  the  cause  of 
science,’  I ’m  certain,  confound  him  !  He  was  de¬ 
voted  to  his  profession  was  Hale. 

“  ‘  Half  past  five,  at  Harrison’s  bungalow,  if  you 
'please,  Mr.  Hale,’  said  I,  coldly,  and  walked  out  of  the 


room,  the  man  of  science  following  me  to  the  door, 
and  assuring  me,  in  the  cheerfulest  and  friendliest 
manner,  that  I  might  depend  upon  him  absolutely ; 
that  he  would  sacrifice  any  number  of  patients 
sooner  than  not  be  present ;  and  that  he  would  be 
certain  not  to  forget  his  instruments. 

“  I  had  done  my  best.  I  had  called  upon  Com¬ 
mon  Sense  to  help  me,  but  Common  f^nse  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  I  had  appealed  to  the  Dread 


of  Ridicule,  but  it  slept,  and  could  not  be  awak¬ 
ened.  I  had  asked  Science  to  lend  me  a  hand,  but 


Science  wanted  both  of  hers  to  seize  her  own  op¬ 
portunities.  There  was  no  resource  now  but  to  let 
the  matter  go  on  to  its  bitter  end. 

“  In  affairs  of  this  kind,  you  know,  it  is  not  eti¬ 
quette  for  the  parties  to  go  in  company  to  the 
battle-ground,  as  pugilists  do  to  a  prize-fight.  We 
must  go  separately  to  what  ‘  Bell’s  Life  ’  would  call 
a  likely  spot,  and  meet  there  with  distant  politeness. 
As  we  had  to  drive  a  good  way  to  the  place  pitched 
upon  by  Doolan  and  myself,  —  an  open  space,  well 
known  to  us  all  a  little  way  into  the  jungle,  —  it  was 
agreed  that  O’Flaherty  and  his  second  ^ould  go  on 
an  hour  or  two  in  advance,  taking  their  rifles  with 
them,  in  order  to  pass  the  time  with  any  sport  that 
might  fall  in  their  way,  and  that  I,  with  my  princi¬ 
pal  and  the  surgeon,  should  follow  at  the  stated  time. 
All  of  which  happened  as  arranged.  The  respond¬ 
ent  and  Doolan  departed  early  in  the  afternoon, 
designing  to  lunch  at  the  rendezvous ;  and  shortly 
before  six  the  appellant.  Hale,  and  I  followed,  drove 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  jungle,  there  left  our  car¬ 
riage,  and  strolled  through  the  trees  to  the  place. 

“  ‘  Here  we  are,’  said  Hale ;  ‘  true  to  our  time ; 
but  I  don’t  see  our  friends.’  Euphemism  for  ene- 


“  ‘  They ’ve  been  here  very  lately,”  said  O’Dowd 
pointing  to  the  relics  of  a  luncheon  scattered  about 
on  the  grass ;  ‘  and,  faith,  they ’ve  made  mighty  free 
with  the  eatables.’ 

“  ‘  The  end  of  a  feast,  most  decidedly said  Hale , 

‘  so  we  arc  quite  ready  for  the  beginning  of  a  fray.’ 

“  ‘  They  ’ll  make  their  ^pearance  in  a  minute  or 
two,  no  doubt,’  I  said.  ‘  Tney  ’re  having  a  shot  at 
something  in  the  jungle,  perhaps.’ 

“  The  crack  of  a  nfle  a  short  distance  off  seemed 
to  confirm  my  words. 

“  ‘  They  might  have  taken  both  rifles  with  them, 
then,  I ’m  thinking,  exclaimed  O’Dowd,  picking  up 
O’Flaherty’s,  which  lay  on  the  grass. 

“  We  were  standing  about,  O’Dowd  examining 
the  rifle,  which  was  loaded,  and  Hale  the  pale-ale 
bottles,  which  were  all  discharged,  when  we  were 
surprised  by  seeing  Doolan  running  towards  us  with 
every  appearance  of  extreme  terror. 

“  ‘  What ’s  the  matter  ?  ’  we  all  shouted. 

“  ‘  Here  !  ’  he  cried.  ‘  Come  here.  Bring  the 
rifle.  O’Flaherty ’s  been  carried  off  by  a  tiger  1  ’ 

“  ‘  Now,  Morley,’  said  O’Dowd,  ‘  you ’ve  got  your 
wish  at  last.  Come  along  !  ’ 

“  And  we  all  set  off  running  towards  Doolan,  who 
had  stopped,  and  was  loading  his  rifle. 

“  ‘  Did  ye  hit  him,  Phil  ?  did  ye  hit  him  ?  ”  said 
O’Dowd,  when  we  reached  the  lieutenant.  ' 

“  ‘  Hit  him,  is  it  ?  ’  said  'Doolan.  ‘  No,  faith !  I 
dared  n’t  try.  I  fired,  in  hopes  of  frightening  him. 
Come  along !  He  jumped  on  us  from  behind,  as  we 
were  sitting  on  the  bank  there,  caught  poor  Tim  by 
the  shoulder,  and  trundled  off  with  him,  niver  saying 
a  word,  as  if  six  feet  two  were  nothing  to  spake  of 
at  all.  Come  along !  ’  We  were  hurrying  after 
him  all  the  while.  ‘  I  jumped  up,  picked  up  the 
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rifle :  “  Stop,  ye  thief!  ”  I  called  out,  “  or  I  ’ll  shoot 
you !  ”  Ho  gave  a  wag  with  his  tail,  the  baste,  as 
much  as  to  say,  “  Shoot  away ;  ye  dare  n’t  hit  mo 
for  fear  of  killing  Tim ;  and,  begorra,  I  ’ll  make  my¬ 
self  safe  enough  for  the  matter  of  that.”  And  at  the 
word  the  cratur  chucked  poor  Tim  on  to  his  back, 
as  a  fox  does  with  a  goose,  and  away  he  went  again 
—  come  along !  —  s.ifer  than  ever,  for  I  could  see 
more  of  O’Flaherty  now  than  I  could  of  him,  bad 
luck  to  him !  and  I  wished  1  ’d  shot  at  first.  I 
dared  n’t  touch  the  trigger  for  the  life  of  me,  now, 
you  understand ;  so  I  followed  till  he  stopped,  after 
a  bit,  and  lay  down  with  Tim  before  him,  and  then 
I  shot,  not  at  him,  for  fear  of  killing  Tim,  but  in  the 
hoM  of  frightening  the  brute.  But  sorra  a  bit  did 
it  frighten  nim  ;  it  only  made  him  gnash  his  teeth, 
and  Tim  was  between  ’em,  ye  ’ll  recollect.  So  then 
I  ran  back  for  the  other  rifle,  and  met  you,  and  — 
and  have  a  care  now,  we  can’t  be  far  off  him,  un¬ 
less  he ’s  eloped  with  Tim  again,  which  the  saints 
forbid,  for  it ’s  a  mighty  unjneasant  way  of  travel- 
ling.’ 

“  He  had  not  eloped  with  Tim.  He  was  still 
lying,’  where  Doolan  had  left  him,  with  his  mouth  so 
close  to  poor  O’Flaherty’s  ear,  that  he  looked  as 
if  he  were  whispering  into  it.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  The  very  thought  of  firing  into  him  across 
O’Flaherty  made  my  hand  shake.  We  all  stood 
still  for  a  moment  or  two,  staring  at  the  tiger  and 
his  victim. 

“  ‘  Now  then,  who ’s  going  to  shoot  ?  ’  said  Doolan. 
‘  Somebody  must,  or  faith  poor  Tim  will  be  minced 
veal  before  he  knows  where  he  is.  But  I  ’ll  be 
hanged  if  it ’s  me  that ’s  going  to  do  it.  You  ’re  the 
best  shot,  Dennis.’ 

“  ‘  Shoot,  O’Dowd,’  said  I.  ‘  I  dare  n’t,  for  the 
life  of  me.’ 

“‘Faith,  it’s  a  risky  shot  for  certain,’  said 
O’Dowd ;  ‘  but  if  we  stand  here  and  do  nothing, 
there  ’ll  be  no  chance  for  him  at  all.  Now,  hark  ye, 
gentlemen,’  he  said,  throwing  up  his  head  and  look¬ 
ing,  tubercle  or  not,  a  thoroughly  fine  fellow,  ‘  you  all 
know,  I  ’in  sure,  that  though  I  was  anxious  enough 
to  shoot  O’Flaherty  standing  opposite  me  at  twelve 
paces,  I ’d  lie  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  take 
advantage  of  him  now.  All  right,  —  all  right. 
There,  that ’s  enough !  Upon  me  sowl,  then,  I 
never  thought  otherwise  for  a  moment.  Look  here, 
now.  (live  Morley  your  rifle,  Phil,  and  you  and 
Hale  stand  a  trifle  back.  Now,  Morley,  my  boy, 
I ’m  going  to  creep  in  a  thought  nearer.  Keep  you 
just  lx:hind  me.  I  ’ll  blaze  away  at  him  first ;  and 
I  shall  hit  him,  don’t  be  afraid  for  that.  If  he  springs 
right  at  us,  cover  him  well  and  let  fly.  If  he  only 
jumps  up,  liand  me  your  rifle,  and  I  ’ll  bang  at  him 
again.  D’ ve  understand  me  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Perfectly.’ 

“  ‘  Follow  me,  then.’ 

“  O’Dowd  stepped  gently  towards  the  tiger,  and 
I  followed  his  steps  closely.  When  we  were  within 
a  dozen  yards  of  the  animal,  the  tiger  dropped 
O’Flaherty’s  arm,  which  it  had  in  its  mouth,  and 
lifted  its  head.  O’Dowd  sank  on  to  his  knee  in¬ 
stantly,  looked  along  his  barrel  for  one  second,  and 
fired.  With  the  most  awful  yell  I  ever  heard  the 
tiger  sprang  up,  gave  one  bound  towards  us,  and 
then,  before  I ’d  time  to  mark  him  properly,  rolled 
over  on  the  long  grass. 

“  ‘  Twelve  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the 
tjul,  I  ’ll  bet  a  hundred,’  said  O’Dowd,  quietly. 

“  I  handed  him  the  loaded  rifle,  and  we  all,  ex¬ 
cept  Doolan,  who  dashed  recklessly  over  to  O’Fla¬ 


herty,  walked  cautiously  towards  the  fallen  tiger. 
The  bullet  had  passed  through  his  eye  into  his' 
brain,  and  he  was  as  dead  as  his  greatest  grand¬ 
father.  ' 

“  ‘  Dead  as  a  herring !  ’  I  cried. 

“  ‘  Begad,  and  so  he  is,’  said  Doolan,  who  was 
bending  over  O’Flaherty ;  ‘  and  so  he  is.  Come 
here.  Hale,  can’t  you.  Bad  luck  to  ye !  you  ’re  a 
pretty  doctor  to  stand  staring  at  a  tiger  when 
there ’s  a  dead  Christian  in  want  of  your  assistance 
five  yards  off.  Come  here,  can’t  you  I  ’ 

“  We  all  ran  at  once  to  O’Flaherty. 

“  ‘  O  Tim,  Tim,’  whined  Doolan,  ‘  whatever 
injuiced  you  to  go  and  die  in  a  hurry  like 
this  ?  ” 

“  ‘  Die !  ’  said  Hale,  sharply ;  *  what  the  dickens 
are  you  talking  about  dying  for  ?  'The  man ’s  not 
de.ad.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  His  left  arm ’s  broken,  cer¬ 
tainly,  broken  in  two  places ;  and  he ’s  nicely  con¬ 
tused  all  over,  I  ’ll  stake  my  reputation ;  pretty  well 
frightened,  no  doubt;  I  confess  I  am,  without  so 
much  cause ;  but,  dead !  Bless  my  soul,  sir,  will 
you  have  the  goodness  to  allow  him  a  breath  of 
air  ■?  ’ 

“  The  breath  of  air  was  allowed  him.  In  a  veiy 
short  time  he  recovered  consciousness ;  requested  to 
.know  in  a  strong  Irish  accent  whereabouts  he  was ; 
betrayed  by  a  few  words  that  he  was  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  had  lost  his  way  in  returning  from 
a  heavy  dinner,  and  had  gone  to  sleep  by  the  road¬ 
side  ;  then  recovered  his  senses  completely ;  listened 
to  the  whole  history,  while  Hale  tied  his  arm  up  as 
well  as  it  could  be  done ;  and  finally,  with  much  as¬ 
sistance,  rose  to  his  feet. 

“  ‘  Well,  gentlemen,’  said  I,  cheerfully,  ‘  I  suppose 
we  may  return  at  once,  for  the  business  which  we 
came  about  will  scarcely  be  proceeded  with  now,  I 
apprehend.’ 

“  ‘  I  decidedly  forbid  Mr.  O’Flaherty’s  proceeding 
with  that  matter  to-day,’  said  Hale,  sulkily,  laying 
strong  emphasis  upon  the  last  word. 

“  ‘  Faith,  Hale,’  said  O’Flaherty,  <ye  may  even 
forbid  it  altogether.  I  should  be  a  more  insensible 
brute  than  that  tiger  there  if  I  could  not  apolc^ze 
now  without  feeling  any  humiliation  in  doing  so. 
Give  us  your  hand,  Dennis,  and  receive  my  apolo¬ 
gies.  I  was  screwed  when  I  met  you  the  other 
night,  and  —  ’ 

“  ‘  You  sha’n’t  say  another  word,  Tim,’  said 
O’Dowd ;  ‘  if  you  do,  I  ’ll  never  spake  to  ye  again. 
Come  along ;  let ’s  go  at  once.  We  ’ll  send  the 
servants  for  the  beast  yonder.’ 

“  We  all  returned  in  high  spirits ;  and  that  was 
the  first  and  last  duel  I  ever  had  a  hand  in.” 

“  By  Jove !  that  was  a  fine  shot  of  O’Dowd’s,”  said 
Galton,  “  and,  all  circumstances  considered,  must 
have  been  immensely  satisfactory  to  himself.  Yours 
is  the  only  affair  of  the  kind,  Morley,  that  I  ever 
heard  of,  in  which  either  of  the  principals  obtained 
any  real  satisfaction.” 

“  If  O’Dowd  was  as  good  a  hand  at  a  pistol  as  a 
rifle,  O’Flaherty’s  chance  would  have  been  a  very 
poor  one,”  said  Dormer. 

“  Well,  the  tiger  was  the  real  peacemaker  after  all,” 
said  Bingham,  “  and  yet  he  had  to  suffer  for  it. 
There ’s  a  want  of  classical  justice  about  that  part 
of  the  story.” 

“  Nay,’*  said  Morley,  “  on  the  contrary,  it  is  quite 
correct  and  classical.  Amongst  the  ancients,  you 
know,  when  two  enemies  were  reconciled,  they  sac¬ 
rificed  a  beast  upon  the  occasion,” 
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SAINTE  BEUVE’S  SKETCH  OF  GAVARNL 

(TraiulateU  fur  Evkrt  SAimoaT  from  Lt  Con»tUutionntl.\ 

I  MET  Gavarni  a  long  time  ago.  I  I:new  liiiii  much 
later.  But  I  have  talked  a  great  deal  with  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  him  at  all  ]j)eriods  of  his  life. 

I  have  heard  a  great  .deal  about  him,  and  insensibly 
the  idea  came  to  me  to  depict,  in  my  way,  tlie  phys¬ 
iognomy  of  an  artist  who  in  his  life  has  represented 
so  many  physiognomies,  and  who  comprehends  them 
all.  I  have  desired  to  sketch  it  as  I  in  turn  see  and 
conceive  it,  and  in  its  popular  form. 

Gavarni  is  merely  a  pseudonyme.  His  family  name 
is  Chevallier.  Sulpice  Guillaume  Chevallier  was 
bom  in  Paris,  but  on  his  father's  side  he  w;is  of 
Bui^undian  descent,  from  St.  Sulpice  village,  hard 
In’  Joigny.  He  had  an  uncle  on  his  mother’s  side, 
Thiemet,  a  well-known  painter  near  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Nothing  besides  is  known  of  Ga- 
vami’s  origin  of  a  nature  to  throw  light  on  his  talents. 
He  received  no  classical  and  collegiate  education,  and 
so  found  himself  afterwards  free  from  all  tradition, 
and  preserved  from  that  imitation  which  arises  from 
recollection.  Ilis  education  was  wholly  profession- 
aL  As  he  was  to  be  trained  for  an  architect,  he  was 
taught  geometry,  drawing,  and  linear  drawing.  He 
was  likewise  taught  to  draw  m.achines  ;  and  his  at¬ 
tention  was  especially  turned  to  that  branch  of  deli¬ 
cate  and  scientific  mechanics,  —  instruments  of  pre¬ 
cision.  This  early  geometry  (which  he  subsequently 
carried  to  a  science)  constantly  en.abled  him  to  de¬ 
tect  disproportions  and  disaccords :  he  early  had,  to 
use  the  common  phrase,  the  compass  in  his  eye.  A 
place  was  ofl’ered  him  in  the  Land  Valuation  Office, 
probably  to  survey,  whieh  he  accepted.  When  about 
twenty  years  old  he  went  to  Tarbes,  where  he  spent 
several  years.  He  has  been  represented  to  me  as 
being  then  a  handsome  young  fellow,  with  a  curling, 
elegant  head  of  hair  of  a  marked  blonde  color.  M. 
Leleu,  chief  surveyor  of  the  Land  Valuation  Office 
at  Tarbes,  and  something  of  a  poet  and  draughts¬ 
man  himself,  appreciated  Gavarni,  and  bestowed  on 
him  his  friendship.  Gavarni,  during  his  residence 
in  this  picturesque  country,  with  the  Pyrenees  before 
him,  tried  his  pencil  every  way.  He  drew  fashions, 
Pyrenean  costumes,  landscapes,  horse-races,  dili¬ 
gences  descending  mountains.  I  have  heard  in¬ 
stanced,  among  other  drawings,  “  The  Smugglers,” 
and  “  The  Inundation,”  which  he  had  printed  at 
Bordeaux.  I  am  told  his  first  manner  was  ingenu¬ 
ously  careful.  Towards  the  end  of  his  stay  there 
he  sent  from  Tarbes  to  Paris,  to  M.  de  la  Mesan- 
gfere,  who  published  Le  Journal  des  Dames  et  des 
Modes,  drawings  of  Spanish  eostumes  and  fancy 
dresses. 

Upon  his  return  to  Paris  he  continued  to  make 
various  sorts  of  drawings  and  water-colors,  when 
one  day  Susse,  who  purchased  a  water-color  pic¬ 
ture  from  him,  insisted  upon  its  bearing  a  signa¬ 
ture.  “  The  public,”  said  he,  “  like  works  which  are 
signed.”  Gavarni,  compelled  to  write  seme  name, 
remembered  La  Vallee  de  Gavarnie,  where  he  had 
lived,  and  the  waterfall  he  had  loved,  and  on 
Susse’s  counter  he  signed  his  drawing  with  this 
loved  name,  simply  writing  in  the  masculine.  His 
whole  future  work  was  baptized. 

He  was  making  his  maiden  efforts.*  M.  Emile 
de  Girardin,  who  was  then  publishing  La  Mode  with 

*  There  w»*  a  time  when  hii  wardrobe  was  extremely  ill-fur- 
niabed  ;  and  when  be  was  ioTiled  anywhere,  he  was  obliy^  to  bor¬ 
row  a  friend’s  coat.  He  would  write  him  :  “  My  dear  friend,  your 
coat  is  going  into  company  this  evening.”  The  Mend  understood 


Latour  Mezeray,  with  his  skilful  publisher’s  glance 
was  on  the  lookout  for  talents ;  he  applied  to  Ga¬ 
varni,  upon  noticing  a  series  of  lithogra])hed  fancy 
dresses.  He  hunted  for  Gavarni  at  Montmartre, 
where  the  artist  then  lived.  Gavarni’s  predecessor 
in  La  Mode  was  a  woman,  a  young  girl,  whose 
charming  drawings  had  not  sufficient  precision  for 
engraving.  This  was  in  1829.  Gavarni  was  then 
only  twenty-five  years  old.  He  likewise  belonged 
to  the  group  of  artists  who  were  on  the  lookout  for 
progress,  devoted  to  prolific  production,  and  to  the 
renewal  of  art  in  all  its  branches,  and  whose  birth, 
dating  from  the  first  years  of  the  century,  was  trum¬ 
peted  in  this  celebrated  line :  “  Tlie  century  was 
two  years  old.”  We  should  say  four  years  when 
speaking  of  Gav.'irni.  Vary  the  figure  in  this  way 
from  one  to  five,  according  to  the  names ;  ask  of  the 
last  century  to  give  you  the  three  or  four  last  years 
of  grace  which  it  cares  little  for,  and  you  will  have 
in  seven  or  eight  years  the  whole  brood,  the  whole 
group  united. 

I  shall  not  pause  to  consider  Gavarni  the  author, 
the  inventor  of  fashions  and  costumes,  although  I 
ought  to  do  so;  for  he  has  taste,  genius,  invention, 
in  this  branch  of  art.  One  of  the  amateurs,  who 
knows  all  of  Gavarni’s  works  better  than  anybofly 
else,  h.as  said  to  me :  “  Nobody  in  our  day  has 
tiraped  woman  and  dressed  man  like  Gavarn?'.” 
Humann,  one  of  the  best  tailors  of  Paris,  has  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  in  these  memorable  terms ;  “  There 
is  but  one  man  who  knows  how  to  make  a  black 
coat,  and  this  is  Gavarni.  There  is  a  coat  made 
twenty-five  years  ago ;  it  is  still  in  fashion.  When¬ 
ever  a  man  asks  me  fbr  a  coat,  1  always  make  him 
the  same  coat.”  This  decree  of  the  most  compe¬ 
tent  judge  reminds  me  of  the  young  man  in  front  of 
a  looking-glass  in  “  The  Life  of  a  Young  Man,”  and 
the  coat  he  is  trying  on,  which  fits  so  well,  and 
which  will  cost  the  careless  fellow,  who  is  so  proud 
of  it,  so  dear.  Gavarni  communicates  to  every¬ 
thing  the  natural  elegance  and  distinction  which  is 
in  him.  Look  at  his  person.  See  it  as  it  must 
have  been  in  the  flower  of  youth.  Few  men,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  all  education  and  acquirements,  are 
born  so  instinctively  distinguished.  I  mean  by  dis¬ 
tinction  “  a  certain  haughtiness  or  natural  re.serve, 
mingled  with  simplicity.”  So,  too,  in  everything 
which  issues  from  his  ])encil :  he  is  always  elegant, 
as  little  comme  il  faut  as  possible  when  necessary ; 
and  when  his  characters  force  him  to  be  so,  as  low 
as  the  toneh-equires ;  he  is  never  common. 

It  is  even  less  when  he  is  drawing  mere  fashions 
than  in  all  his  youthful  work  that  Gavarni  deserves 
this  praise  for  the  grace  of  his  costumes.  Despite 
my  desire  to  avoid  detaching  and  separating  them 
from  the  subject,  I  must  further  remark,  he  made  a 
complete  revolution  in  them,  on  the  stage  and  in 
fancy  bills.  In  the  earliest  days  of  his  reputation 
he  was  employed  to  draw  most  of  the  costumes  for 
the  theatres  of  Paris.  He  made  them  for  Boufle, 
for  Mile.  Georges,  for  Juliette,  for  Mile.  Ozy,  for 
Carlotta  Grisi,  etc.,  for  all  the  famous  actors  and  ac¬ 
tresses,  and  especially  for  Dejazet.  I  have  examined 


tho  mexDlng  of  this  note,  and  the  same  evening  sent  round  the 
coat. 

At  this  period  of  his  life  he  owed  a  great  deal  of  money  to  Le 
Charivari,  which  sent  him  u  lithographic  stone,  and  begged  him  to 
illustrate  it  “  on  account.”  At  the  end  of  six  months  Le  Charivari 
had  not  received  anything  from  Oavarni.  A  constaltle  was  sent 
after  Oavnrni,  who,  suspecting  the  character  of  the  visitor,  opened 
the  door  himself.  The  constable  inquired  t  ”  M.  Gavarni  J  *’  ”  He  is 
dead  and  hurie<l,  m  isieur.”  “  But  where  is  the  stone  the  mana¬ 
ger  of  Le  Charivari  sent  him  months  ago  7  ”  “  At  the  head  of  his 
grave,  mJsieur.”  —  L'£vtniment. 
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horizontal,  or  half-horizontal  position  which  Gavarni 
likes  to  portray,  and  by  which  he  expresses  admi¬ 
rably  the  far  nienle,  the  idleness,  that  first  condition 
of  happiness.  He  attempted  to  draw  by  the  side 
of  this  portrait  a  caricature  of  the  same  “  Old  Nick,” 
but  he  succeeded  in  making  only  an  inferior,  a  sad 
and  an  ugly  portrait.  Gavami  has  many  strings 
to  his  instrument,  he  lacks  the  string  of  caricature 
proper.  He  has  left  this  to  Daumier,  who  is  with¬ 
out  a  rival  in  this  line. 

When  Gavami  began  to  contribute  to  Le  Chari¬ 
vari,  Robert  Macaire  was  in  great  vogue.  The 
editor  asked  him  to  give  him  a  Madame  Robert 
Macmre.  Gavarni  replied :  “  Robert  Macaire  is 
fraud,  which  has  no  sex.  AVere  a  woman  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  defrauder,  she  would  not  add  anything 
to  the  idea.  What  wc  should  bring  out  is  feminine 
fraud ;  this  will  prove  something  new.”  In  this  way 
he  transformed  the  idea  suggested  to  him,  and  began 
the  series  of  Les  Fourberies  de  Femme  en  Mati4re 
de  Sentiment  At  the  same  time  he  discovered  his 
rich  vein,  where  thereafter  he  had  but  to  extend  his 
labors  into  all  its  ramifications.  AVe  witness  the  in¬ 
genious  creation  of  his  branch  of  art. 

How  can  such  series  be  analyzed  ?  How  can  the 
legend  be  detached  and  separated  from  the  draw¬ 
ing  ?  How  can  one  be  understood  unless  the  other 
be  shown  ?  Each  of  Gavami’s  series  has  a  philo¬ 
sophical  idea,  which  may  be  expressed  in  a  single 
word;  but  it  is  his  place  to  tell 'us  this  word,  and 
we  must  tear  it  from  it  Take  I..es  Enfants  Terri- 
bles,  for  instance ;  the  mother-word  of  the  series  is 
the  profound  selfishness  of  these  little  creatures, 
which,  without  malice  or  secret  designs,  makes 
them  look  upon  everything  as  it  affects  them,  and 
prevents  them  from  having  the  least  idea  of  the 
effect  and  moral  catastrophe  their  imprudence  is 
going  to  produce  on  others.  In  the  series  called 
Les  Coulisses,  the  mother-idea  is  a  perpetual  con¬ 
trast  between  that  which  is  said  for  the  ears  of  the 
public  and  the  aside  whispered  between  the  actors 
at  the  same  moment,  as  when  Talma,  for  instance, 
at  the  height  of  the  tragedy  Manlius,  embraced  with 
transport  ^  his  friend  Servilius,  whispers  to  the 
latter :  “  Take  care !  Don’t  rub  off  my  rouge !  ” 
In  the  series  Les  Musiciens  Comiques  or  Les  Physi¬ 
ognomies  de  Chanteurs,  it  is  the  contrast  and  dis¬ 
parity  between  the  words  of  the  song,  or  the  nature 
of  the  instrument  and  the  stature  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  musician,  singer  or  songstress  (a  fiit  wo¬ 
man  singing,  in  a  languishing  manner,  “  AVere  I 
evening’s  zephyr !  ”)  I  don’t  flatter  myself  to  discov¬ 
er  the  general  formula  in  Les  Fourberies  de  Femmes ; 
nevertheless,  everything  is  connected  with  one  end : 
emphatically  the  feminine  end,  —  deceit  for  a  cer- 
t!un  object  After  La  Fontaine,  after  our  old  story¬ 
tellers,  after  les  fabliaux,  Gavami  has  made,  with¬ 
out  any  reminiscence,  his  series  which  is  absolutely 
modem,  caught  from  the  life  itself,  the  model  nature. 
Take  the  most  innocent  of  his  deceits,  that  where 
he  represents  a  young  girl  on  her  father’s  arm ;  the 
latter  has  divined  her :  “  How  did  you  know,  father, 
I  loved  M.  Leon  ?  ”  “  Because  you  were  always 
talking  of  M.  Paul.”  Look  at  the  calmest,  the  best- 
established,  the  best-regulateil  of  these  conjugal  de¬ 
ceits.  A  young  man  in  a  drawing-room  is  seated 
at  his  ease  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair,  reading  as  if 
he  were  at  home ;  he  wears  his  hat ;  a  young  wo¬ 
man  is  with  him,  she  is  standing  near  the  window 
with  her  work  in  her  hand,  and  looks  occasionally 
in  the  street;  the  legend  is  simply  these  words: 
“  ’There  he  comes !  —  take  off  your  hat”  The  whole 


story  is  told  in  this  one  phrase.  It  is  the  hour  when 
he  wcomes  from  his  office ;  easy  freedom  must  end ; 
the  young  man  must  seem  to  be  a  visitor. 

Gavarni  excels  in  these  legends  which  in  two 
words  disclose  the  very  heart  of  the  subject,  in¬ 
trigue,  or  situation,  and  tell  you  everything.  Thus 
in  La  Vie  de  Jeune  Homme,  an  elegant  woman, 
evidently  belonging  to  good  society,  wearing  a  prome¬ 
nade  dress,  enters  a  bachelor’s  lodgings.  She  is 
leaning  on  the  ann  of  a  young  man  in  a  dressing- 
gown,  who,  pushing  aside  a  door-curtain,  receives 
and  introduces  her  with  every  attention.  The  le¬ 
gend  is  this  exclamation  of  the  woman  :  “  How 
handsomely  you  are  lo<lged,  M.  Charles.”  The  whole 
story  is  revealed,  the  very  instant  of  .action  is  dis¬ 
covered  ; ’t  is  the  more  than  dangerous  momeqt  when 
she  for  the  first  time  takes  the  decisive  step.  So, 
too,  in  the  Les  Enfants  Terribles,  the  scene  is  laid  in 
a  public  garden ;  in  the  background  is  a  young  wo¬ 
man  whose  face  is  not  seen,  but  she  looks  as  if  she 
were  tlie  pink  of  respectability ;  she  is  reading.  Her 
little  daughter  is  playing  near  her.  A  gentleman 
who  has  ogled  the  mother,  asks  the  daughter,  as  he 
draws  her  between  his  legs  as  tenderly  as  possible : 
“  Little  darling,  what  is  Madam  your  mother’s 
name  ?  ”  The  daughter,  while  playing  with  the 
gentleman’s  cane,  replies  with  something  of  an  of¬ 
fended  look  (may  be  we  give  this  look)  :  “  Mother 
is  not  a  dame,  sir,  she  is  a  demoiselle."  Cruelty  of 
innocence  !  Have  not  these  two  words  left  nothing 
unconcealed  ;  what  more  do  you  want  ? 

Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  manner  in  which 
Gavarni  commonly  finds  his  legends.  He  dr.aws 
rapidly  and  without  pause  on  the  lithographic  stone. 
He  has  the  sentiment  of  truth  and  probability  in 
physiognomies  and  postures.  So  he  draws  persons 
whose  movements  and  gestures  are  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony.  But  as  while  working  he  modifies  somewh.at 
the  figures  he  wishes  to  produce,  which  he  has  seen 
in  reality,  or  rather  which  he  has  present  in  mind 
and  idea,  and  moreover  m  printing  from  the  stone  is 
going  to  modify  them  a  little  more,  he  waits  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  proof  before  he  makes  his  charaeters  say 
what  they  really  seem  to  be  saying,  and  then  it  is  he 
asks  himself,  as  he  looks  on  his  proof,  “  Now  what 
are  those  people  saying?  ”  He  listens  to  their  con¬ 
versation,  or  rather  he  divines  their  conversation, 
and  divines  accurately.  Suppose  you  from  the  first 
or  second  story  look  at  two  people  talking  in  the 
court-yard.  You  see  their  gestures,  their  play  of 
features,  but  you  hear  their  words  quite  inqierfectly ; 
they  reach  you  as  a  confused  murmur.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  discover,  to  catch  exactly  this  conversa¬ 
tion  at  the  most  interesting  and  most  significant  mo¬ 
ment.  In  Switzerland  I  formerly  saw  or  caught 
gliinpses  of  a  veiy  learned,  and  one  of  the  most  sa¬ 
gacious  of  men,  M.  de  Gingins.  He  was  completely 
deaf,  —  deaf  as  a  post  or  a  poker.  In  the  daytime 
in  a  tete-a-tete  nobody  would  have  suspected  it.  He 
had  succeeded,  by  dint  of  delicate  observation,  to 
divine  words  fWim  the  motion  of  the  lips.  Once  in 
a  public  vehicle  he  w.as  in  front  of  a  man  who,  not 
knowing  him,  began  to  talk  with  him.  M.  de  Gin- 

g'ns  relied,  and  took  his  part  in  the  conversation. 

ut  insensibly  the  day  declined,  and  at  last  expired. 
The  man  continued  his  questions,  and  was  aston¬ 
ished  that  M.  de  Gingins  no  longer  replied  to  him. 
The  indicative  motion  had  suddenly  disappeared. 
Now  Gavami  does  with  his  characters  for  his  legends 
what  M.  de  Gingins  did  for  the  dialogue  witn  his 
interlocutor :  he  puts  on  their  lips  the  words  which 
should  naturally  and  necessarily  be  uttered  by  them. 


MRS.  BROWN’S  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 


“  One  evening  we  spoke  to  Gavarni  about  his  le¬ 
gends,”  says  the  MM.  de  Goncourt,  “  and  we  asked 
him  how  they  were  suggested  to  him.  He  replied, 
‘  They  come  of  themselves.  I  work  on  the  stone 
without  thinking  of  the  legend,  and  my  characters 
tell  me  what  to  write.  Some  of  them  require  time. 
There  are  some  which  have  not  yet  said  a  word  to 
me.’  He  showed  us  these  tardy  characters,  litho¬ 
graphic  stones  leaning  against  the  wall,  heels  over 
head.” 

These  decisive  words,  the  sharp  phrases  which 
throw  unexpected  light  on  an  action,  on  an  habitual 
order  of  sentiments,  and  which  are  like  furrows  of 
light  on  human  nature,  make  Gavarni  a  literary 
man;  an  observer,  who  enters  otherwise  than  by 
the  pencil  into  the  family  of  master  moralists.  Ga- 
vami’s  legend  is  a  form  apart,  and  which  bears  on 
itself,  like  one  of  La  Rochefoucauld’s  maxims,  its 
own  distinct  and  original  stamp.  They  played  at 
maxims  around  Mme.  de  Sabld’s  arm-chair,  while 
La  Rochefoucauld  was  writing  his.  They  might 
play  at  legends  in  the  evening  around  the  table 
where  Gavarni  is  drawing  his  still  unbaptized  6g- 
ures,  and  while  he  throws  them  off  one  after  the 
other  every  fifteen  minutes  from  his  rapid  pen.  But 
when  Gavarni  has  baptized  them,  they  are  out  of 
the  game.  He  stamps  his  medal  better  than  any¬ 
body  else,  he  coins  his  money  with  the  sterling  die ; 
thenceforth  it  enters  circulation,  and  goes  all  over 
the  world. 

MRS.  BROWN’S  CHRISTMAS  STORY. 

We  was  a  bit  of  a  family  party  the  Sunday  arter 
Christmas  day,  for  our  Liza  had  come  up  to  town 
with  her  husban’  and  his  mother,  thro’  the  old  wo¬ 
man  a  wantin’  advice  ;  not  as  there ’s  anything  much 
the  matter  with  her,  but  always  must  be  on  the 
fidget  about  something,  and  a  fancyin’  as  she  were 
consumptive,  as  I  saj's,  “  Rubbish  at  your  time  of 
life  ;  it’s  only  the  indigestion,”  as  the  doctor  proved 

words  true  thro’  ’avin’  suffered  that  way  myself 
with  a  pain  between  my  shoulders  like  a  carvin’ 
knife. 

So  as  thejr  was  up.  Brown  agreed  as  we  should 
’ave  em  to  dinner  on  the  Sunday.  Jane  she  come 
and  her  husband,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnes,  as  is 
Brown’s  own  sister,  and  we  got  on  very  pleasant 
through  everything  bein’  done  to  a  turn  and  nothing 
forgot. 

So  in  the  twilight  arter  dinner  we  was  a  sittin’ 
over  the  fire  with  a  jug  of  punch  as  Brown  had 
brewed  beautiful,  with  some  roasted  chestnuts  and 
oranges,  wit’s  almonds  and  raisins,  and  we  was  a 
chatUn’  agreeable,  and  our  Jane  says,  “  0  mother, 
do  tell  us  a  story  !” 

I  says,  “  Me  tell  you  a  story,  my  dear !  why,  I 
ain’t  done  sich  a  thing  since  our  Joe  was  in  the  mea¬ 
sles,  and  nothing  else  would  n’t  keep  him  quiet.” 

Eliza  she  says,  “  O,  tell  us  about  your  fust  place, 
mother,”  and  they  all  says,  ‘‘  Do,”  except  Brown,  as 
was  a  noddin’,  and  Barnes  he ’s  one  as  will  listen 
forever  over  his  pipes :  but  I  did  n’t  hardly  like, 
thro’  it  bein’  a  long  tale,  but  they  all  woidd  ’ave  it, 
Barnes  included,  and  Brown  even  he  said  “  Do.” 
And  so  I  did ;  not  as  I  can  bear  to  think  on  it  my¬ 
self  without  a  turn,  for  1  ’m  sure  if  I  was  to  live  to 
a  thousand,  I  should  never  forget  it,  tho’  p’r’aps  it 's 
as  well  to  let  them  things  drop ;  but  law,  bless  you, 
it  ain’t  in  natur  for  to  forget,  as  will  keep  a  bringin’ 
things  back  to  the  recollect!  Eis  constant. 

8o  I  makes  up  the  lire  auil  Logins.  It  seems  only 


like  a  few  months  ago  as  it  all  ’appened,  and  it 
must  be  ’ard  on  forty  years  —  for  it  was  my  first 
place  —  and  me  only  just  turned  fifteen,  and  a  nice 
lady  she  were,  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Crowley,  but 
very  young  to  be  married,  and  him  one  of  them  as 
seems  to  live  by  their  wits,  as  the  sayin’  is,  and  in 
my  opinion  only  another  word  for  cadging,  as  'ad 
run  away  with  her  from  boardin’  school ;  and  I 
heard  say  by  the  lady  of  the  house  where  they 
lodged,  as  when  they  fust  come  she  had  n’t  ’ardly  a 
change  of  anything  to  stand  upright  in  :  and  when 
I  went  to  her  thro°a  aunt  of  mine  as  did  their  wash- 
in’,  her  baby  was  only  three  weeks  old,  and  nothin’ 
comfortable  about  her,  a  lodging  in  what  they  ealleil 
Montpelier,  down  Brompton  way,  as  is  French  for 
mild  air  I ’ve  hecr’d  say,  as  is  just  what  she  wanted, 
as  was  thin  as  a  lath,  with  a  cough  enough  to  shake 
the  soul  out  of  her  body,  as  the  sayin’  is. 

I  don’t  think  as  he  was  a  bad  sort,  that  young 
man,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  if  he ’d  ’ad  money,  but 
thought  a  deal  too  much  about  dress,  and  cigars, 
as  was  just  a  coming  in  fashionable  then,  and  would 
bring  her  home  a  gownd  as  was  n ’t  no  sort  of  use, 
and  made  her  go  to  the  play  when  more  fit  to  be  in 
her  bed,  and  that  infant  a  shrieking,  and  me  not 
able  to  pacify  It  no  how,  and  him  a  tlyin’  in  a  rage 
if  she  said  she ’d  rather  stop  at  home  ;  and  the  land¬ 
lady  give  ’em  warning  the  very  next  morning,  and 
him  a  talking  as  grand  as  bull  beef,  as  the  sayin’  is, 
and  taking  of  a  cottage  down  old  Brompton,  as  was 
a  dismal  hole,  and  as  damp  as  a  washus. 

He ’d  got  ’old  of  a  bit  of  money  somehow,  for  he 
had  everything  new  and  as  fine  as  a  horse’s  head  his- 
self;  but  I  could  sec  as  she  was  n’t  easy  in  her  mind, 
and  would  often  say  to  him,  “  Now,  Alfred,  we 
don’t  want  them  things,”  as  he ’d  bring  ’ome  ;  and 
no  more  she  did  n’t,  for  a  quieter  lady  I  never 
know’d,  and  left  alone  night  arter  night,  as  would 
sit  in  the  twilight  a  playing  of  the  music  ;  and  I ’ve 
took  in  the  candles  and  see  her  a  deluge  in  tears 
often  and  often. 

Then  that  baby  never  seemed  for  to  thrive,  as  it ’s 
my  opinion  the  place  was  too  damp  for  it,  thro’ 
bein’  built  on  the  ground,  and  the  sun  never  on  the 
back  rooms  as  ’ad  a  mouldy  smell. 

Whatever  teeth  is  given  us  for  I  can’t  think,  for 
I ’m  sure  they  ’re  never  worth  the  bother  of  cutting 
them  first,  to  shed  ’em  agin  directly,  and  ’ardly  one 
in  your  ’cad  by  the  time  as  you  ’re  forty,  not  as  I  did 
ought  to  spe^,  thro’  mine  a  being  as  firm  as  rocks, 
as  which  is  only  nat’ral,  thro’  toeir  bein’  always 
rocky  from  a  gal. 

I ’m  sure  that  Godfrey’s  cordial  .as  that  child  ’ad 
constant  did  n’t  do  it  no  good,  as  my  dear  mother 
told  me  not  to  give  it  a  drop  one  day  as  she  come  to 
see  me.  Nor  more  I  never  did,  tho’  hard  work  to 
keep  it  quiet,  and  her  out  for  ’ours.  Not  thro’  her 
own  wishes,  but  all  his  doin’,  as  was  the  most  over¬ 
bearin’  party  as  ever  I  met,  a  makin’  her  ^o  out 
with  him  on  a  minnit’s  notice,  as  she ’d  do  tor  the 
sake  of  peace. 

I  ’in  pretty  certain  as  she  did  use  to  dose  that 
child  of  a  night  with  that  Godfrey,  to  keep  it  quiet 
on  account  of  her  husband,  for  the  way  he ’d  go  on 
if  it  disturbed  him  was  dreaidful ;  and  often  I ’ve^  had 
to  go  and  fetch  it  away  in  the  dead  ot  the  night, 
thro’  him  a  ravin’  and  a  swearin’  in  rage  when  woke 
by  it. 

Not  as  1  didn’t  like  him,  for  he  wasn’t  a  bad 
heart  neither,  and  when  that  child  died  in  conwul- 
sions  In  my  arms,  with  its  eye-teeth,  he  went  on  like 
a  mad  man,  thro’  cornin’  ’ome  just  afore  it  ’appened, 
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raiher  the  iniss  for  what  he ’d  took,  as  was  hb 
’kbits.  Not  as  I  expected  the  child  to  die,  thro’ 
’aTing  no  experience,  as  could  tell  in  a  minnit  now 
by  the  look  of  the  face,  and  that  poor  }’oung  thing 
a  sayin’  to  me  not  five  minnits  afore  as  it  was  bet¬ 
ter,  and  all  the  fault  of  that  ’umbugin’  doctor  as  was 
called  in  and  said  there  was  n’t  no  danger,  and 
quite  short  in  bein’  brought  out  of  his  bed,  as  I 
went  for  him  myself  jest  on  the  stroke  of  twelve, 
and  when  he  come  he  did  n’t  stop  two  seconds  and 
the  child  a  corpse  before  one. 

I ’m  sure  I  nearly  broke  my  ’cart  over  that  child’s 
funeral  as  I  follared  to  the  grave  in  New  Clielsca 
Churciiyard,  where  it  lap  now,  pretty  dear ;  and  to 
see  her  was  enough  to  cut  you  to  the  quick,  as  the 
sayin’  is,  as  would  go  and  sit  by  the  grave,  and 
bring  ’ome  bits  of  grass,  and  not  the  money  to  bury 
it  decent,  nor  yet  get  a  bit  of  mournin’,  as  is  a  com¬ 
fort  in  sorrers ;  and  I ’m  sure  if  it  had  n’t  been  for 
my  mother  a  bringin’  me  a  old  bhick  skirt,  I  never 
could  ’ave  follared  it  decent  myself. 

I  don’t  think  that  poor  thing  was  ever  right  arter 
that,  and  as  to  him,  he  come  ’ome  intoxicated  con¬ 
stant, 'and  then  not  to  stop.  And  he  took  to  goin’ 
out  of  a  evening,  and  layin’  abed  nearly  all  day,  as 
well  he  might,  thro’  never  getting  there  till  day¬ 
light. 

It  was  doleful  work  a  stoppin’  with  her,  as  I 
could  n’t  bear  to  leave,  tho’  wages  I  never  got  after 
the  first  month  or  so,  in  that  cottage ;  and  ’ad  n't  a 
bit  of  boot  nor  shoe  to  my  feet.  As  to  livin’,  we 
did  n’t  get  much  more  than  tea ;  and  sometimes 
I ’d  ’ave  half  a  pint  of  porter  at  night  with  a  bit  of 
bread  and  cheese.  ' 

She  never  took  nothing  to  keep  her  up,  but  would 
sit  and  wring  her  ’ands.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
weather,  for  it  was  a  wet  September,  and  what  with 
that,  and  the  days  a  drawin’  in,  1  don’t  think  as 
ever  I  was  so  dull  in  my  life.  As  to  her,  it  made 
my  heart  bleed  for  to  see  her  a  gettin’  thinner  and 
thinner  every  day,  and  him  only  cornin’  ’ome  of  a 
Sunday ;  and  the  last  time  as  he  did  so  there  was  a 
fellar  with  him  as  give  me  a  turn  to  look  at,  with  a 
face  as  was  flamin’  fire  thro’  drink,  and  bushy'  red 
whiskers,  as  begun  a  talking  his  nonsense  to  me,  but 
I  pretty  soon  settled  his  ’ash,  thro’  bein’  brought  up 
for  to  know  my  place,  and  see  as  others  kep’  theirn, 
and  I  could  see  my  dear  missus  shudder  at  his  nasty 
free  ways,  as  kep’  on  a  talking  and  laughing  like  a 
to^do  a  Mowin’.  ^ 

It  was  the  Tuesday  arter  that  Sunday  as  she  went 
out  early,  and  had  n’t  been  gone  not  ten  minutes, 
when  two  fellars  rung  at  the  bell,  as  I  peeped  at 
thro’  a  little  gratin’  as  was  in  the  gate,  and  says, 
“  What ’s  your  business  '/  ” 

One  on  'em  says,  “  Open  the  gate,  and  I  ’ll  tell 
you.” 

“  No,”  I  sap,  “  vou  won’t,  for  I  sha’n’t  open  it  ” ; 
and  I  slaps  to  the  iittle  trap  as  shut  up  that  gratin’, 
for  I  somehow  did  n’t  like  the  looks  of  them  parties, 
and  I  did  long  for  missus  to  come  in,  for  them  fellars 
rung  like  mad  at  the  bell  ever  so  long,  and  would  no 
douM  ’ave  been  over  the  wall  but  for  the  broken 
glass  bottles  as  was  along  the  Uq),  and  iron  spikes 
over  the  gate,  thro’  the  ’ouse  ’aving  once  been  a 
doctor’s  as  kep’  a  mad-house,  as  was  always  a  tryin’ 
to  escape,  as  they  will,  even  with  your  eye  on  them 
constant. 

It  was  jiretty  near  six,  and  a  soakin’  rain,  when 
she  eome  in,  poor  thing ;  and  as  I  opens  the  gate 
for  her  as  site  ordered  me  to,  tho’  I ’d  told  her  about 
them  men  thro’  the  gratin’,  but  she  says  with  a  sigh, 


“They  must  come  in,  it’s  no  use,”  and  so  they 
did,  along  with  her,  a  scowlin’  at  me  and  a  sayin’ as 
they  was  come  to  take  possession,  and  so  they  did, 
an(l  kep’  it  too,  leastwap  one,  and  if  he  did  n’t 
want  me  for  to  go  out  for  pipes  and  baccy 
for  him,  and  half  and  half  and  to  find  the  money 
into  the  bargain.  As  I  says,  “  No,  never.”  We 
had  to  get  his  meals  tho’,  and  ’ard  work  it  was,  I 
can  tell  you,  to  keep  that  fellow,  as  was  a  savage 
Jew  —  and  always  a  creepin'  about,  and  give  me 
such  a  fright  a  ketchin’  hold  on  me  goin’  out  of  the 
gate  a  takin’  a  few  things  to  the  washerwoman,  as  he 
would  insist  on  lookin’  into,  as  made  me  up  and  give 
’im  a  bit  of  my  mind. 

I  says,  “  There  ain’t  nothing  in  that  bag  but  things 
for  the  wash,  and  if  you  dares  to  touch  ’ein,  I  ’ll  leave  j 
iny  marks  on  you,”  as  made  ’im  give  in.  I  was  , 
young  in  them  days,  and  did  n’t  know  as  he  was  | 
right  and  I  was  wrong.  '  j 

I ’m  sure  that  poor  dear  lady  was  n’t  one  as  would 
take  a  rag  out  of  the  place,  and  sent  me  for  to  pledge 
a  little  gold  locket  and  other  things,  for  to  get  the 
money  to  buy  that  fellow’s  dinner,  and  so  things 
went  on  for  near  three  weeks,  and  then  they  come 
and  put  things  up  in  lots  and  ’ad  a  sale. 

It  was  the  niglit  afore  that  sale  as  I  was  a  sittin’  i 
with  that  poor  dear  soul,  as  kep’  a  startin’  at  the  , 
sound  of  them  broker’s  men,  iis  was  pullin’  the  j 
things  about :  we  was  in  a  little  breakfast-room, 
with  a  bit  of  fire,  just  the  last  of  the  coals,  and  I 
know’d  she ’d  had  nothin’  to  cat  since  the  mornin’,  ^ 
as  was  only  a  bit  of  toast. 

She  says,  “  Martha,  ’ave  you  ’ad  any  dinner  ?  ”  | 

I  s.ays,  “  O,  I ’ve  done  very  well,  thankee,  mum  ” ;  , 
as  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese  and  a  drop  of  beer  was 
([uite  enough  for  me,  as  she  could  n’t  touch.  And  i 
iis  to  that  broker’s  man,  he  was  half  starved  latterly,  | 
1  ’m  sure,  for  there  wiisn’t  nothin’  for  him  many  a 
day  but  bread  and  cheese.  lie  was  n’t  the  first  one 
as  come,  but  another,  as  turned  out  better  than 
might  have  been  expected,  and  told  me  his  own  sor¬ 
rers,  as  ’ad  a  bedridden  wife  with  a  idjot  son,  or 
he ’d  never  ’ave  took  to  this  way  of  life  as  he  said 
was  harrering  up  to  the  feelin’s. 

Well,  as  I  was  a  sayin’,  it  was  a  Friday  evenin’, 
about  eight,  we  was  a  sittin’,  missus  and  me.  I 'd 
coaxed  her  to  ’ave  a  cup  of  tea  and  got  her  a  egg, 
as  she  could  n’t  eat,  and  she  was  a  sayin’,  “  You  ’ll 
go  to  your  mother  in  the  mornin’,  Martha.” 

I  says  “  Yes,  mum ;  but  if  I  may  be  so  bold, 
where  are  you  a  goin’  'i  ”  “  0,”  she  says,  “  my 

ilear  ’usband  will  send  me  word  where  to  go  ” ;  and 
just  then  there  come  a  loud  ring  at  the  bell,  and 
who  should  be  there  but  master. 

He  give  me  a  awful  turn  as  1  let  him  in,  for  he 
was  that  haggerd  and  bloodshot,  and  spoke  that 
hoarse,  ivs  you  could  n’t  'ardly  ’ear  ’im.  Poor  thing, 
how  I  did  jiity  her,  for  she  said  in  a  wild  sort  of 
voice,  “  Alfred  !  what  has  brought  you  here  ?  ” 
And  then  he  said  ns  he ’d  come  for  her,  as  they  must 
fly,  and  then  he  sat  down  and  begun  a  rocking  of 
hisself  about,  and  did  n’t  seem  to  ’ave  no  power  for 
to  act. 

As  to  her,  poor  dear,  rats  was  nothin’  to  her  weak¬ 
ness,  and  her  legs  was  all  of  a  tremble  under  her  as 
she  tried  for  to  get  him  to  move ;  for  I ’d  fetched 
her  bonnet  and  shawl,  as  she ’d  tohl  me  to.  She 
says  to  me,  as  they  was  goin’  out,  “  Martha,  I  ain’t 
got  nothing  to  give  you  but  this,”  and  if  she  did  n’t 
take  a  little  morrocky  leather  work-case  out  of  her 
pocket  as  she  was  always  a  using.  She  says,  “  Keep 
It  ibr  my  sake,  for  a  kinder-’arted  gal  1  never  knowed ; 
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and  she  says,  “  You  ’ll  go  and  look  at  my  darlin’s 
grave,  won’t  you  ?  and  see  as  she  ain’t  disturbed 
but  law  bless  you  I  could  n’t  speak  for  sobbin’  fit  to 
break  iny  ’eart,  and  I  took  her  ’and  and  would  have 
kissed  it,  but  she  took  mo  in  her  arms  and  give  me 
that  lovin’  kiss,  as  I ’m  sure  come  from  her.  ’eart. 
And  then  they  went  off  together  thro’  the  pourin’ 
I  rain,  and  I  set  by  the  bit  of  fire  till  it  went  out,  and 

j  then  crep’  up  to  my  bed,  as  was  all  of  a  uproar 

i  thro’  them  broker’s  men  ’aving  lotted  the  things ; 
but  I  slep’  on  some  mattresses  in  a  comer  of  the 
room,  tho’  not  for  long,  thro’  bein’  woked  up  by 
a  ringin’  that  wiolent  as  made  me  jump  out  of  my 
skin,  and  then  I  thought  as  it  was  the  broker’s 
men  come  early,  for  it  was  n’t  daylight;  so  I  listens, 

I  and  heerd  the  man  let  ’em  in,  and  then  there  was 
strange  woices  a  sayin’,  ■“  Where  is  the  gal  ?  ” 

So  down  1  goes,  and  if  there  was  n’t  Bow  Street 
officers  as  they  did  used  to  be  called  afore  the  new 
police  come  in,  as  well  I  remembers  a  seein’  the  fust 
a  standin’  in  Sloane  Street,  with  my  own  eyes,  one 
Michaelmas  day,  the  year  as  they  was  fust  brought 
in. 

You  could  tell  them  Bow  Street  officers  any¬ 
wheres  thro’  red  waistcoats  and  crowns  on  their  but¬ 
tons. 

As  soon  as  I  come  down  stairs  they  says,  “  Where 
b  ho  ?  ” 

I  8a)-8,  “  Where ’s  who  ?  ”  They  says,  “  Come, 
none  of  your  nonsense,  as  won’t  do  with  us.” 

I  says,  “  I  ’in  sure  I  don’t  want  none  of  youm.” 

They  says,  “  Is  you  aware  as  we  ’re  law  of¬ 
ficers  ” 

I  says,  “  I  dare  say  you  may  be,  but  what ’s  that 
got  to  do  with  me  ?  ” 

“Why,”  they  says,  “we’ve  a  warrant  agin  Al¬ 
fred  Crowley  for  forgery,  and  wherever  b  he  got 
to?” 

I  says,  “  IIow  should  I  know  ?  ” 

I  suppose  as  they  see  they  was  n’t  going  to  get 
much  out  of  me,  so  they  says  as  they  must  be  off, 
and  did  accordin’. 

I  was  all  over  in  a  tremble,  and  I  asks  the  brok¬ 
er’s  men  as  was  just  come  in,  what  they ’d  do  with 
him  if  he  was  catched,  and  when  they  told  me  as  it 
was  a  'anging  matter,  I  reeled  and  fell  like  a  ox. 

When  I  come  round  I  felt  quite  foolish  in 
my  ’ead,  and  sat  on  the  stairs  in  my  bonnet  and 
shawl,  till  my  aunt  she  come  to  fetch  mo  in  the  cart, 
about  nine,  as  she  did  used  to  take  home  the  wash- 
in’  thro’  iny  box  being  ’cavj',  as  them  brokers  let 
me  take  away  thro’  a  seein’  as  I  ’ad  n’t  nothing  in 
but  my  own  clothes. 

I ’m  sure  when  I  told  my  dear  mother  about  it 
being  forgery,  she  says,  “  lie ’s  a  dead  man,  my 
dear”;  for  well  she  remembered  Dr.  Dodd,  as 
nobody  could  n’t  save,  though  they  went  down  on 
their  knees  to  King  George  upon  the  throne,  and 
him  a  clergyman  as  did  ought  to  have  knowed  bet¬ 
ter,  but  was  sorry  for  it  at  the  last,  no  doubt,  and 
wrote  a  lovely  book  in  prison,  and  may  repentance 
never  come  too  late  is  what  I  sjy’s. 

I  could  not  rest  at  home.  I  says,  “  Mother,  let 
me  go  up  to  Bow  Street  and  ask  alwut  him,  for  I ’m 
sure  as  he ’s  caught  fast  enough  by  this  time,  for 
they  could  n’t  never  get  far  with  no  money  and  as 
tired  as  dogs.” 

If  ever  there  was  a  kind-’earted  ooman,  it  was  my 
dear  mother,  for  she  says,  “  Martha,  you  ’ad  n’t  best 
go  a  mixin’  yourself  up  with  no  forgeries,  but  I ’m 
proud  on  you  as  my  child  for  to  have  a  right  fcclin’ 
for  that  poor  lady,  though  wages  you  have  not  seen. 


nor  )'et  your  meals  reg’lar  as  any  one  may  look  to ; 
but,”  she  says,  “  I  ’ll  go  up  to  Bow  Street  with  you 
myself,”  as  b  n’t  very  far  from  where  she  was  a  livin’, 
near  Soho  Square,  through  bein’  a  clear  starcher. 

I  never  shall  forget  t^  all-overish  tremble  as  I 
felt  when  we  got  to  Bow  Street,  and  my  mother 
asked  tho  officer  at  the  door  about  Alfred  Crowley. 

“  O,  he  was  nabbed  fast  enough,”  says  the  man, 
“  a  wanderin’  along  the  Old  Kent  ^ad.” 

.  “  Wherever  is  the  lafly  ?  ”  I  asks. 

“  Lady,”  says  the  fellow,  “  there  was  a  draggled- 
tail  ereetur,  without  a  bit  of  shoe  to  her  foot,  uong 
with  him,  as  shrieked  frightful  when  they  took  him 
away.” 

“  Where  is  she  ?  ”  I  asks. 

“  How  do  I  know  ?  ”  says  he. 

“  Won’t  they  let  her  be  along  with  him  ?  ”  I 
asks. 

“  Bless  you,  no,”  says  he.  “  She  ’ll  be  allowed  to 
see  him  now  and  then,  afore  his  trial,”  and  off  he 
walks. 

I  was  a  gettin’  quite  sick  and  giddy,  so  my  dear 
mother  took  me  out  of  the  place  a  sayin*  as  we 
could  n’t  do  no  good.  I  could  not  bear  to  go  home, 
it  seemed  like  a  turnin’  agin  that  poor  soul  in  her 
troubles :  but  it  was  late  in  the  day,  and  my  mother 
she  wanted  for  to  get  back  thro’  bein’  busy,  but 
I  said  as  I  should  like  to  go  to  Coldbath  Fields,  and 
ask  at  the  prbon  ;  and  tho’  tired,  if  she  did  n’t  walk 
off  there. 

We  couldn’t  hear  nothing  about  the  poor  lady  at 
the  prison,  tho’  the  man  said  at  the  gate  as  she  had 
been  there  a  ’our  ago  a  askin’  when  she  could  see 
the  prisoner. 

We  turned  away,  with  a  nasty  rain,  and  mud  up 
to  your  ankles,  and  a  gettin’  dusk.  Just  as  we  was  a 
turnin’  into  Holbom  I  says,  “  There  she  is  ” ;  and 
sure  enough  she  was,  with  her  cloak  soaked  thro’, 
and  her  beautiful  ’air  a  ’angin’  down  under  her  bon¬ 
net,  and  all  bedaubed  with  mud.  I  rushes  at  her, 
a  sayin’,  “  0,  my  dear  missus,  wherever  are  you  a 
goin’  ?  ” 

She  give  a  start,  and  says,  “  Martha,  don’t  stop 
me ;  I ’m  in  a  hurry,  my  good  gal.”  And  I  see  by 
her  eye  as  she  was  n’t  herself  quite ;  and  then  my 
mother  come  up,  as  spoke  very  soothin’,  a  sayin’  as 
she  did  n’t  ought  to  tire  herself  out 

While  we  was  a  speakin’  she  turned  that  deadly 
pale,  as  made  me  think  she  was  a  dyin’  and  it ’s 
lucky  as  my  mother  was  there,  for  I  never  could 
have  held  her  up,  or  called  a  ’ackney  coach,  for 
there  was  n’t  no  ’busses  nor  yet  cabs  in  them  days, 
and  we  got  her  in,  and  took  her  to  my  mother’s  own 
bed,  as  ’ad  only  two  rooms  just  off  Wardour  Street ; 
as  she  kep’  her  house  very  nice,  thro’  a  gettin’  up 
lace  and  fine  things,  as  had  been  her  support  ever 
since  father  was  took,  with  seven  shillins  a  week 
pension,  and  me  a  goin’  to  service  thro’  a  bit  of  tem¬ 
per,  as  I  don’t  regret,  or  never  should  ’ave  been  able 
to  ’ave  ’elped  that  poor  dear  ereetur. 

She  was  awful  bad,  and  the  doctor  as  was  called 
in  said  as  it  was  murder  for  to  have  let  her  go  about 
as  she  ’ad.  We  did  n’t  say  nothing,  mother  nor  me, 
about  her  circumstances,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
do  about  him.  I  says,  “  I  never  can  bring  myself 
for  to  go  and  see  him  in  prison,  as  would  break  his 
’eart.”  Then  says  mother,  “  I  ’ll  go,  for  live  thro’ 
the  night  she  won’t,  unless  a  turn  comes.”  But 
somehow  mother  could  n’t  get  in  to  see  him,  and 
neither  of  us  bein’  scholars,  in  course  could  n’t  write. 

Poor  dear  lady,  I  never  thought  as  she ’d  know  us 
agin,  a  layin’  sometimes  a  ravin’  and  singin’  and  then 
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a  moanin’,  but  she  got  over  it  somehow,  as  puzzled 
the  doctor,  but  I ’m  sure  she ’d  better  ’ave  died,  least- 
ways  we  didn’t  ought  to  talk  like  that  as  don’t 
know  nothin’. 

It  was  more  than  a  week  afore  she  seemed  clear 
in  her  ’ead,  but  it  come  sudden  like,  for  I  was  a  sit- 
tin’  by  her,  when  she  says,  “  Martha  !  ” 

I  says,  “  What  is  it,  mum  ?  ” 

She  says,  “  I ’ve  been  very  ill,  but  I ’m  better  ” ; 
and  she  spoke  with  her  woice  that  low,  a  whisperin’ 
like. 

She  says,  “  Are  we  alone  ?  ” 

I  says,  “  Yes.” 

She  says,  “  Where  is  he  ?  ” 

I  says,  “  Where  you  knows.” 

She  nodded  her  ’ead,  and  did  n’t  say  no  more. 
From  that  time  she  seemed  for  to  get  better  rapid, 
and  was  a  sittin’  up  in  three  days,  a  writing  a  letter 
to  him,  as  I  took  myself,  and  waited  for  a  answer. 

O,  how  her  eyes  glistened  when  I  come  back 
with  his  answer,  as  made  her  turn  deadly  pale  ;  and 
then  she  wrote  a  long  letter  as  I  posted  myself  for 
her,  off  to  Scotland  somewheres. 

Did  n’t  she  wait  anxious  for  a  answer  to  that  let¬ 
ter,  and  wrote  to  him  in  prison  every  day ;  and  it 
was  as  much  as  mother  and  me  could  do  to  keep  her 
back  from  goin’  to  him  j  but  at  last  she  begged  that 
’ard  as  I  went  with  her  myself  in  a  coach,  and  nev¬ 
er  shall  foi^et  ber  when  she  come  a  totterin’  out, 
not  as  she  give  way,  O  dear,  no ;  she ’d  a  lion’s 
’eart  in  that  little  body  of  hern.  You  should  ’ave 
seen  her  the  day  as  she  got  her  answer  from  Scot¬ 
land,  as  was  money,  tho’  it  come  with  bitter  words, 
I  should  say,  for  I  see  her  eyes  a  ilashin’  as  she  read 
it ;  and  out  she  went  with  me,  in  a  coach,  and  ’ad 
to  go  to  a  bank  as  she  got  money  from,  and  then  she 
goes  to  see  the  lawyer  as  was  to  ’elp  her  good  gen- 
Ueman  thro’  his  troubles. 

The  moment  as  I  see  that  lawyer  I  give  up  all 
’opes,  for  of  all  the  solemn  looks  as  any  one  ever  did 
put  on,  that  lawyer  did. 

As  soon  as  we  was  in  his  private  room,  for  she 
made  me  come  in,  and  a  nice  dingy  ’ole  it  was,  full 
of  boxes,  round  the  walls,  and  names  wrote  on  ’em, 
she  says,  “  O  Mr.  ’Unter,  save  ’im  ;  here ’s  money.” 

He  says,  “  My  good  lady,  be  calm.  We  ’ll  do  the 
best  we  can.”  But  I  see  him  a  lookin’  ’ard  at  them 
bank-notes,  as  he  seemed  a  itchin’  for  to  get  ’old  on. 
He  was  a  elderly  man,  and  wore  what  they  did 
use  to  call  esshum  boots,  with  a  powdered  ’ead,  and 
a  long  chain  and  bunch  of  seals  a  ’angin’  down. 

She  says,  “  Pay  anything,  but  save  his  life !  ” 
And  then  she  undid  her  bonnet  as  if  choking. 

I  must  say  as  the  laywer  acted  kind,  and  told  me 
to  take  care  on  her ;  and  so  we  went  to  the  prison, 
for  she ’d  got  leave  for  to  see  her  husband,  and  was 
going  there  then.  I  don’t  think  as  she ’d  know’d 
what  she  was  about  arf  her  time,  but  she  give  my 
mother  over  thirty  pounds  to  take  care  on,  and  said 
the  lawycr’d  got  the  rest.  Every  day  did  she  go  to 
that  prison  tiU  the  day  as  he  was  to  be  tried  on ;  and 
nice  weather  it  was,  the  middle  of  November,  with  a 
fog  that  thick  that  you  might  ’ave  cut  it  with  a 
knife,  as  the  sayin’  is. 

We  was  at  that  court,  mother  and  me,  by  eight, 
a  waitin’  to  be  let  in,  as  she ’d  got  leave  for  us,  and 
there  we  stood  ever  so  long  in  the  cold ;  and  if  it 
’ad  n’t  been  for  her  sake  I  should  ’ave  died  with 
fear,  to  see  that  gloomy  place,  and  them  officers,  as 
I  thought  every  one  was  Jack  Ketch,  a  lookin’  that 
awful. 

She,  poor  dear,  ’ad  gone  for  to  see  ’im,  and  was 


let  into  a  phace  down  below,  near  the  lawyers  ;  and  | 
then  the  judges  come  in,  as  was  kind  lookin’  men, 
but  ’owever  they  can  sit  there  and  put  any  one  to  I 
death  cool  like  that  puzzles  me.  When  I  see  my  I 
poor  dear  master  put  up  in  a  place  by  hisself,  and  ij 
every  one  a  lookin’  at  him,  I  felt  a  chokin’,  and  'ij 
then  there  was  a  dead  silence,  and  my  ’art  was  a  H 
thumping  agin  my  bosim  like  water-works.  j 

The  place  was  that  dismal  thro’  lamps  and  can-  | 
dies  a  burnin’,  for  gas  was  n’t  reg’lar  in  then,  but  ■ 
only  oil  lamps.  Where  I  was  a  settin’  it  was  very 
full,  and  that  close  and  muggy  to  make  any  one 
sick;  and  when  I  could  make  out  what  they  was  m 
about,  I  found  as  a  party  were  a  denyin’  as  ever  ;  | 
he ’d  signed  that  paper  as  master  was  accused  about.  ; 

I  was  so  pleased,  but  soon  found  out  as  he  was  the 
one  as  was  goin’  agin  master,  tho’,  as  I  said  to 
my  dear  mother,  “  Why  ever  ain’t  he  good-natured,  ; ; 
and  might  as  welt  say  as  it  were  his  wntln’,  and  I ’m  l|! 
sure  missus  would  get  the  money  paid  back  ” ;  but,  i 
law,  some  people  is  that  ’ard  and  graspin’,  like  the  j ; 
man  as  seized  Mrs.  Challin’s  goods,  but  was  obli-  ]l 
gated  to  give  ’em  up  thro’  over-straining  hisself  in  j 
takin’  moiv  than  was  his  rights.  |  i 

Tlierc  was  one  old  gentleman  in  a  white  wig  as  j 
was  something  like  a  clergyman  in  his  dress ;  he  j 
spoke  up  for  master  beautiful,  and  said  as  it  was  all 
rubbish  that  bein’  his  writin’,  and  I  thought  as  they ’d 
let  him  go,  cos  the  gentleman  sat  down  and  looked 
quite  satisfied,  and  so  did  them  juries  seem  to  be,  ; 
for  his  last  words  was  a  orderin’  them  to  restore  him  i 
to  his  agonized  wife,  and  so  I  thought  as  they  went  | 
out  for  the  purpose;  but  they  wasn’t  long  away,  , 
and  when  they  come  back  there  was  a  deadly  j 
silence.  i 

I  trleil  for  to  see  my  dear  missus,  but  she  was  too  ; 
much  under  where  I  was.  Well,  I  heard  a  party 
ask  them  juries  their  werdict,  and  if  one  on  ’em 
did  n’t  say,  “  Guilty.”  I  says,  “  No,  never,”  and  all 
the  place  seemed  to  turn  round  with  me.  Jly  | 
mother  put  her  ’and  afore  my  mouth,  and  I  could  j 
see  the  tears  a  runnin’  down  her  face.  And  when  I  i  f 
looked  agin,  that  judge  ’ad  put  on  a  black  cap,  and  i 
was  a  talking  to  master  solemn.  j 

O,'  them  awful  words,  I  never  shall  forget  them. 
And  when  he  said,  “  Have  mercy  on  your  soul,”  I  |  ^ 
heard  a  noise  below,  and  says,  “  Let  me  out,  let  me  |  i 
out !  ”  And  so  parties  made  way  for  me,  and  I  wiis  ^ 
down  in  the  passage  below  in  a  instant,  and  there  i  s 
was  my  dear  missus,  they’d  just  brought  her  out,  ] 
a  layin’  like  stone  dead  on  a  bench,  and  there  stood 
the  lawyer.  | 

I  says,  “  Let  me  come  to  her,”  and  so  the^  did. 

And  mother  she  come  down,  and  we  got  her  into  a 
coach,  and  ’ome  we  drove ;  but  she  never  spoke  nor 
give  no  sign  of  life :  and  the  doctor  he  come,  and 
said  as  he  ’oped  she  never  might. 

Towards  night  she  did  come  to,  but  only  to  rave 
that  awful  as  there  was  n’t  no  ’oldin’  her,  and  they 
wanted  for  to  take  her  away,  but  I  says,  “  Never 
shall  she  be  took  away :  if  she  goes  I  goes.”  My 
poor  mother  was  much  put  out,  but  she  stood  up  too  . 
for  her.  And  then  she  got  more  quiet,  but  never 
seemed  to  know  us. 

That  lawyer  came  once,  and  shed  tears,  a  seein’ 
on  her  with  all  her  lovely  ’air  cut  off,  and  me  with 
constant  cold  winegar  and  water  to  her  ’ead,  as  was 
all  leech  bites  and  cupping  the  back  of  her  neck, 
and  would  ’ave  done  more  but  my  mother  says, 

“  No ;  you 've  tortured  her  enough,  and  I  won’t  ’ave 
it  done.  Let  her  die  in  peace.” 

They  hung  him  three  weeks  arter  his  trial,  and  I 
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see  ’im  the  day  before,  as  was  the  Sunday,  and  he ’d 
been  a  ’earin’  a  sermon ;  and  when  they  took  me 
thro’  them  dark  passages  to  his  cell,  I  thought  as 
death  would  be  better  than  bein’  there. 

He  was  wery  quiet,  jmor  dear,  and  looked  so  ’and- 
some,  and  spoke  cheerful  at  first,  till  I  begun  for  to 
tell  ’im  about  her.  T  did  n’t  say  the  wust,  in  course, 
only  a  statin’  as  she  dared  not  be  moved. 

lie  says,  “  Martha,  give  her  my  last  unitin’ 
love :  ask  her  to  forgive  me  the  cruel  wrong  I ’ve 
done  her  ” ;  and  then  he  give  way,  and  says,  “  O, 
if  I  could  but  hear  her  say,  ‘Alfred,  I  forgive  you.’  ” 
I  s.ays,  “  Law,  sir,  in  course  she  does ;  for  I ’m  sure 
no  angel  ain’t  more  constant  at  her  prayers,  and  al¬ 
ways  for  you.”  He  give  me  a  bit  of  his  hair  for 
her,  and  then  he  shook  Iiands  with  me,  and  says, 
*•  May  Gwi  reward  you  for  your  kindness  to  her.” 

I  could  n’t  bear  no  more.  I  bust  out  cryin’  that 
wlolent,  and  he  says.  “Poor  thing;  take  her  away ; 
it ’s  too  bad  to  bring  you  into  this  trouble.” 

So  I  says,  “  No,  sir ;  don’t  mind  me,  it ’s  only  my 
foolish  ways,  thro’  ’aving  a  weak  mind.  But,”  I 
says,  “  ’aven’t  you  nothin’  more  to  tell  me,  as  she  ’ll 
be  glad  to  hear  when  she ’s  got  her  senses  'I  ” 

He  cries  out,  “  Ah,  that  is  a  mercy ;  then  she ’s 
spared  a  great  deal.  I ’ve  nothing  more  to  say  ” ; 
and  he  shook  my  hand  once  more,  and  I  was  took 
out  of  the  phce  a  sobbin’  like  a  maniac. 

It  was,  I  should  say,  about  twelve  o’clock  that 
very  night ;  I^  was  a  sittin’  by  her  a  watchin’,  for  my 
dear  mother  ’ad  gone  to  bed,  and  the  nuss  was  a 
layin'  down,  when  all  of  a  sudden  I  was  (juite  took 
aback  to  see  my  dear  missus  a  sittin’  up  in  bed.  I 
goes  to  her  quietly,  and  says,  “  What  is  it,  mum  ?  ” 
and  I  sec  as  she  knowed  me. 

“  ULirtha,”  she  says,  “  I  should  like  to  get  up.”  I 
says,  “  Not  till  mornin',  mum.”  She  says,  “  O,  I 
shall  not  be  here  in  the  morning.”  So  I  thought 
nat’rally  as  her  head  was  a  wanderin’  agin ;  but  no 
it  was  n’t,  she  was  quite  reasonable,  and  says  to  me, 
“  Martha,  I  don’t  want  you  to  tell  me  anytliing,  but 
only  jiromise  me  as  I  shall  be  laid  in  the  same  grave 
with  him.”  I  could  n’t  speak,  I  only  nodded  my 
’ead,  and  goes  close  up  to  her  and,  I ’m  sure  I  don’t 
know  why  I  did  it,  but  if  I  did  n’t  take  and  put  the 
lock  of  his  hair  in  her  hand.  If  ever  I  see  a  angel’s 
smile  it  was  on  her  dear  lips  as  she  kissed  that  bit  of 
hair.  I  says,  “  Would  n’t  you  like  something  'i  ”  She 
turns  round  and  throw's  her  arms  quite  quiet  round 
my  neck.  She  says  to  me,  “  God  who  never  deserts 
them  as  trusts  in  him,  has  sent  you  to  be  my  friend. 
I  bless  and  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done.  Bury 
us  near  our  darling.”  She  says,  “  When  I  am  gone 
let  some  one  write  to  those  people :  you  know  where 
I  received  the  money  from,  l^ou  ’ll  find  the  letter 
in  iiiy  desk.  Tell  them  all  is  over  with  us  both,  and 
that  I  forgive  them.”  She ’d  keep  her  arms  round 
me  all  the  time  she  was  talkin’,  and  then  she  said, 
“  Lay  me  down  again,  I  want  to  sleep ;  I ’ve  ’ad 
such  a  lovely  dream,  and  p’r’aps  it  will  come  again.” 
I  put  a  glass  of  water  to  her  lips,  but  she  said  in 
her  own  sweet  way  like,  “  Not  any,  thank  you.”  So 
I  laid  her  down,  and  sat  by  the  bedside,  and  she 
ken’  a  holdin’  my  ’and. 

1  wanted  to  call  mother,  for  I  sec  a  great  change 
in  her,  but  she  held  my  hand  that  tight  I  could  n’t 
get  away.  So  I  sat  still  a  watching  Tier,  and  then 
she  turned  towards  me  again,  and  I  stooped  my 
head  down  to  listen  to  her.  And  she  says,  “Martha, 
I ’m  so  happy.”  I  said,  “  I ’m  glad  on  it,  mum,  I ’m 
sure.”  She  says.  “  1  ’ve  had  my  darlin’  Clara  near 
me  all  night,  and  I ’m  goin’  with  her :  such  lovely 


fields,  so  bright  and  sunny;  and  you  shall  come 
too.”  I  don’t  think  as  ever  she  spoke  any  more. 
Mother  come  in  about  six,  and  wanted  me  to  go  to 
bed.  I  said,  “  I  ’ll  never  lefive  her,  mother ;  it  will 
soon  be  over.”  And  when  she  come  to  look  at  her, 
she  says,  “  You  ’re  right,  my  dear.”  I  shall  never 
forget  seein’  her  pass  away ;  it  was  wonderful,  for  it 
come  as  the  clock  was  a  striking  eight.  She ’d  been 
quiet  for  hours,  and  just  then  ^le  opened  her  eyes 
and  cast  them  up,  and  died  with  a  lovely  smile  a 
lightin’  up  her  face. 

We  buried  them  together,  next  the  grave  of 
their  little  gal ;  and  the  lawyer  he  was  very  kind, 
and  said  as  he ’d  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket  if  there 
was  n’t  money  enough ;  and  he  told  me  as  they  had 
moved  ’eaven  and  earth,  as  the  sayin’  is,  for  to  save 
’im,  but  it  was  n’t  no  use,  for  there  was  n’t  any  one 
to  sjteak  up  for  him ;  but,  law,  it  does  seem  ’ard  to 
cut  a  young  man  off  like  that  for  a  bit  of  money  as 
you  ’re  liable  to  lose  one  way  if  you  don’t  another ; 
and  it ’s  a  mercy  as  they ’ve  been  and  altered  them 
laws,  as  was  a  disgrace,  not  as  you  can  blame  King 
George,  its  was  a  sittin’  on  the  throne,  cos  it  was  the 
laws. 

I  got  that  lawyer  to  write  to  them  ’umbugs  in 
Scotland,  as  was  her  own  ilesh  and  blopd,  but  no 
one  near  related,  thro’  her  bein’  a  orphin,  as  a  un¬ 
cle  ’ad  brought  up;  but,  in  course,  thro’  marryin’ 
like  that,  ’ad  steeled  him  agin  her,  as  was  p’r’ap 
thro’  ’aving  a  second  wife,  as  often  sets  men  agm 
their  relations,  but  must  lay  ’eavy  at  her  door ;  for 
if  that  young  man  ’ad  been  treated  kind  he ’d  never 
’ave  been  drove  to  that  as  was  his  untimely  end ; 
and  I  ’ave  heerd  say  as  his  mother  was  dead,  and 
his  father  a  party  as  ’ad  deserted  her,  and  married 
with  a  family,  and  a  ’oldin’  up  his  ’ead,  no  doubt,  as 
I  don’t  envy  ’im  now,  nor  yet  when  his  last  mo¬ 
ments  is  a  ’angin’  over  him. 

But,  law  bless  me !  ’ow  I ’ve  been  a  talkin’,  and 
never  meant  to  tell  you  about  it,  only  thro’  your  a 
asking  me  to  tell  you  something  as  we  was  all  a  sit¬ 
ting  round  the  fire  Christmas-time  cheerful,  and  if  I 
’ave  n’t  made  you  cry.  So  Brown  he  ’u  been  a 
sleepin’,  he  had,  and  says,  “  Well,  if  you  give  ’em 
one  of  your  cheerful  stories,  no  wonder  as  they ’ve 
been  a  snivelling’,  for  you  ’re  a  downright  Newgate 
Calendar,  you  are.”  I  s.ays,  “  Brown,  it ’s  jest  as 
well  when  we’re  all  enjoyin’  of  ourselves,  as  we 
should  think  of  them  miseries  as  is  sent  to  some  on 
us,  to  make  us  feel  thankful  as  we  ain’t  ivuss  oil'  than 
we  are.”  But  law !  I ’ve  seen  such  a  deal  of  life,  as 
I  considers  a  drea^  blank,  as  the  sayin’  is ;  but  yet 
feels  thankful  as  I  can  enjoy  myself  with  them  I 
loves  none  the  wuss  for  a  thinkin’  over  the  sorrers  of 
others. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  ABBAYK  AC.X  DAMES. 

Meanwhile  Catherine,  in  good  spirits  and  in 
better  heart  than  she  had  felt  lor  many  a  day,  was 
picking  her  way  between  the  stones,  and  walk¬ 
ing  up  the  little  village  street  with  her  husband. 
Fontaine  nimbly  advancing  with  neatly  gaitered 
feet,  bowed  right  and  left  to  his  acquaintance,  stop¬ 
ping  every  now  and  then  to  inquire  more  particu¬ 
larly  after  this  person’s  health,  or  that  one’s  interests, 
as  was  his  custom.  The  children  were  at  play  in 
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the  little  gardens  in  front  of  the  cottages,  the  women 
were  sitting  in  groups  dancing  their  bobbins,  spin¬ 
ning,  whirring,  twisting,  stitching.  Their  tongues 
were  wagging  to  the  fly  ing  of  their  fingers  and  the 
bobbing  of  theif  white  caps.  Some  of  the  men  were 
winding  string  upon  naite  fixed  to  the  walls,  some 
were  mending  their  nets,  others  were  talking  to  the 
women,  who  answered,  never  ceasing  their  work  for 
an  instant.  Between  the  houses  a  faint,  hazy  sea 
showed  glittering  against  the  lime  walls.  Domi¬ 
nique,  from  the  farm,  came  down  the  middle  of  the 
street  with  some  horses  clattering  down  to  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;  Marion  and  others  called  out  a  greeting  to  him 
as  he  passed.  “  And  when  does  Mademoiselle  Chr^ 
tien  return  ?  ”  said  Madame  Potier  from  the  door  of 
her  shop. 

“  Who  can  tell  ?  ”  said  Dominique,  clattering 
away.  “  To-morrow  perhaps.”  He  took  off  his  hat 
to  Monsieur  Fontaine,  and  Madame  Potier  beamed 
a  recognition  as  they  passed. 

Catherine  asked  her  husband  why  so  many  of  the 
men  were  at  home.  She  had  not  been  long  enough 
by  the  sea  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  in  the  south¬ 
west  wind  now  blowing  gently  in  their  faces,  —  in 
the  haze  which  hid  the  dark  rocks  of  the  Calvados. 

Fontmne  adjusted  his  glasses  and  looked  up  at 
the  sky,  and  then  at  the  faint  blue  horizontal  line, 
i  “  These  fine  mornings  are  often  deceptive,”  said  he, 
“  although  it  is  ham  to  believe  in  bad  weather  on 
such  a  day  as  this.”  Everything  was  so  bright  and 
so  still,  the  wind  so  gentle,  that  it  seemed  as  if  gales 
could  never  blow  again,  or  storms  rise.  The  sun 
poured  down  upon  the  dusty  road.  Now  and  then 
the  threads  of  the  women  at  work  stirred  in  the  soft; 
little  breeze ;  the  vmces  sounded  unusually  distinct, 
—  a  cheerful  echo  of  life  from  every  door-way. 
Presently  two  men  and  a  boy,  tramping  down  to¬ 
wards  the  sea,  passed  by,  carrjdng  oars  and  rope- 
ends.  These  were  Lefebvres,  who  evidently  thought, 
like  Catherine,  that  no  storm  need  be  apprehended 
when  the  sun  shone  so  steadily  and  the  sea  lay  so 
calm.  The  boy  looked  up  and  grinned,  and  his 
bright  blue  eyes  gave  a  gleam  of  recognition,  for  he 
knew  Madame  Fontaine;  one  of  the  men,  Chris- 
tophe  Lefebvre,  touched  his  cap,  the  other,  who  was 
his  cousin,  tramped  on  doggedly.  Joseph  Lefebvre 
was  the  most  obstinate  man  in  the  village,  and  no 
one  dared  remonstrate  with  him.  Christojihe  and 
he  had  words  that  morning,  it  was  said,  about  their 
coming  expedition,  but  it  ended  in  Christophe  going 
too  at  Isaheau’s  prayer.  He  never  refused  Isabeau 
anything  she  asked,  poor  fellow,  —  that  was  known 
to  them  all.  The  men  went  their  way,  and  at  some 
distance,  watching  them,  and  muttering  to  herself, 
old  Nanon  followed :  her  brown  old  legs  trembled 
as  she  staggered  along  under  her  load  of  seaweed. 
“  Christophe  was  a  fool,”  she  said.  “  What  did  he 
mean  by  giving  in  to  that  dolt  of  a  Joseph  ?  ”  So 
she  passed  in  her  turn  muttering  and  grumbling. 
Catherine  would  have  stopped  and  spoken  to  her, 
but  the  old  woman  shook  her  head  and  trudged  on. 
“  What  is  it  to  you  ?  ”  she  was  saying.  “  You  have 
your  man  dry  and  safe  upon  shore,  always  at  your 
side ;  he  is  not  driven  to  go  out  at  the  peril  of  his 
life  to  find  bread  to  put  into  your  mouth.” 

The  old  woman’s  words  meant  nothing  perhaps, 
but  they  struck  Catherine  with  a  feeling  of  vivid 
reality,  for  which  she  could  hardly  account.  Poor 
souls,  what  a  life  was  theirs,  a  life  of  which  the 
sweetest  and  wholesomest  food  must  be  embittered 
by  the  thought  of  the  price  which  they  might  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  it  some  day.  Yes,  she  had 


her  “  man,”  as  Nanon  called  Monsieur  Fontaine, 
and  she  looked  at  him  as  he  walked  beside  her,  ac¬ 
tive  and  brisk,  and  full  of  life  and  good-humor.  He 
talked  away  cheerfully,  of  storms,  and  fish,  and  fish¬ 
ermen,  of  the  Ecole  de  Natation  at  Bayeux^  which 
he  had  attended  with  much  interest,  and  where  he 
meant  Toto  to  go  before  long;  be  talked  of  the 
good  and  bad  weather,  storms,  and  of  the  great  piles 
of  seaweed  with  which  the  coast  was  sometimes 
covered  when  the  tide  went  down  after  a  boister¬ 
ous  night.  “  That  is  a  sight  you  must  see,  my  very 
dear  Catherine,”  said  the  maire.  “  People  rise  at 
the  earliest  dawn  and. come  down  with  carts  arid 
spades,  and  barrows  and  baskets.  It  v/oidd  amuse 
you  to  see  the  various  expedients  for  carrying  away 
the  rarech  before  the  evening  tide.” 

“  But  what  do  they  do  with  it  ?  ”  said  Catherine. 

“  It  forms  a  most  valuable  manure,”  said  the  maire, 
in  his  instructive  voice.  “The  odor  is  not  agree¬ 
able,  but  its  beneficial  properties  cannot  be  too  high¬ 
ly  commended.  I  remember,  last  spring,  in  the 
early  dawn,  some  one  tapping  at  ray  window,  say¬ 
ing,  ‘  Get  up,  get  up.  Monsieur  le  Maire,  the  rarech 
is  arrived.’  I  hastily  dressed  an<l  found  all  the 
company  assembled  upon  the  beach,  although  it  was 
but  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.” 

They  had  come  to  the  church  at  the  end  of  the 
village  by  this  time,  and  Monsieur  le  Cur^  was  de¬ 
scending  the  well-worn  steps.  He  pulled  off  his 
three-cornered  hat,  and  Fontaine,  hastily  stepping 
forward,  panama  in  hand,  retunied  the  salutation, 
and  asked  M.  le  Cur^  whether  be  would  be  at  home 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour ?  “I  have  certain 
paperasses  to  sign,”  said  the  maire,  with  a  beaming 
and  important  face,  “  and  I  venture  to  ask  if  you 
would  kindly  witness  them  ?  I  will  return  after  es¬ 
corting  my  wife  to  the'  chateau,”  said  the  maire, 
with  some  slight  complacence  at  the  thought  of  such 
good  company.  “  She  joins  the  niece  of  Madame 
de  Tracy  and  others  in  an  expedition  to  Bayeux.” 

“  We  shall  have  rain  soon,”  said  the  curd,  looking 
at  the  horizon  from  the  church.  “  We  must  make 
the  most  of  this  fine  sunshine  while  it  lasts.”  And  as 
he  spoke  the  whole  place  seemed  to  grow  bright. 

“  Joseph  Lefebvre  is  putting  out,”  said  the  maire. 
“  It  seems  hazardous ;  but  these  people  are  fish,  not 
men.”  And  he  adjusted  his  eyeglass  and  looked  at 
a  long  low  bank  of  clouds  beyond  the  rocks  of  the 
Calvados. 

“  There  will  be  a  storm  to-night,”  said  the  curd, 
drjdy.  “Madame,  however,  h.as  time  to  divert  her¬ 
self  before  it  comes.  I ’m  afraid  Joseph  will  scarce¬ 
ly  return  a  sec.” 

“  Monsieur  le  Curd,”  cried  Fontaine,  walking  off, 
“  I  shall  drop  into  the  presbytera'  on  my  way  home.” 

Catherine  looked  after  the  curd  .as  he  trudged 
away  towards  a  cottage,  where  she,  too,  sometimes 
paid  visits  of  charity.  The  black  figure  with  its 
heavy  skirts  passed  through  the  brilliant  waves  of 
light.  This  light  seemed  to  make  everything  new 
and  beautiful,  the  fiehls,  the  distant  lanes,  the  very 
grass  along  the  roadside.  The  two,  walking  to¬ 
wards  Tracy,  presently  reached  a  place  where  the 
field-path  joined  the  road,  and  where  one  of  those 
wayside  crosses  which  are  so  common  in  Normandy 
had  been  erected.  Some  faded  garlands  were  still 
hanging  to  it,  and  the  grass  w.as  growing  between 
the  stone  steps.  Here  Fontaine  stopped. 

“  Is  not  that  the  carriage  from  Tracy  coming  to 
meet  us  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  think  so,”  Catherine  ansivered. 

“  Then  I  will  leave  you  with  your  friends,  for  I 
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have  several  things  to  do,”  Fontaine  said,  hastily. 
“  Good  by,  dear  Catherine :  they  will  see  you  home ; 
they  promised  me  they  would  if  I  spared  you  to 
them.” 

“  Good  by,  Charles,”  said  Catherine.  “  Thank 
you  for  coming  with  me  when  you  were  so  busy.” 

“  Fontaine  smiled  and  kissed  her  forehead. 
“  Good  by,  my  Jittle  Catherine,”  said  he,  a  second 
time,  so  kindly  that  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  sound 
of  his  voice  echoed  long  after  he  had  spoken. 
When  the  carriage  drove  up,  Catherine  was  stand¬ 
ing  quite  still  by  the  cross,  watching  Fontaine  as  he 
w^ked  aw<ay.  Once  he  turned  and  looked  btick, 
and  then  the  slope  of  the  field  hid  him  from  her 
e^'SS. 

“  It  was  not  like  Monsieur  Fontaine  to  run  away 
from  us,”  said  Mrs.  Beamish  cheerfully,  driving  up 
in  her  furs  and  smiles.  “  We  came  to  meet  you. 
Itly  aunt  changed  her  mind  at  the  last  moment  and 
would  n’t  come.  Ernestine  declares  we  are  going 
to  see  old  rags  and  bones,  and  that  it  is  a  fast  day, 
and  they  won’t  let  us  into  the  convent.  But  we 
mean  to  try,  don’t  we  ’?  J uinp  in,  dc.ar.” 

The  convent  of  the  Augustines  at  Caen  stands 
upon  a  hill  next  to  the  great  Cathedral  of  the  Holy 
'Trinity,  which  the  people  call  TAbbaye  aux  Dames. 
The  convent  walls  enclose  shady  lime-walks,  and 
quadrangles,  and  galleries,  and  flights  of  steps,  along 
which  the  white  nuns  go  drifting.  The  galleries 
lead  to  sick-wards  and  dispensaries,  to  refuges  .and 
nurseries.  The  care  of  the  soldiers’  hospit.al  is 
given  to  the  nuns,  and  It  is  almost  a  city  which  you 
come  to  within  the  great  outer  gates.  Life  and 
prayer,  and  work  and  faith,  the  despairs  of  this 
woidd,  and  the  emblems  of  the  next,  meet  yon  at 
every  step  in  tlic  halls  and  courts  and  quiet  gardens, 
in  the  sunshine  and  shadow,  peopled  by  this  pathet¬ 
ic  multitude:  men  and  women  and  children,  who 
have  fled  hither  for  refuge.  They  come  up  from 
the  gi’eat  battle'-fields  of  the  world,  and  from  the 
narrow  streets  and  dark  tenements  below.  Some 
go  to  the  hospital,  some  to  the  convent,  and  some  to 
the  little  graveyard  upon  the  hillside,  from  whence 
you  may  see  the  city  lying  in  the  plain,  and  the 
river  shining  and  flowing,  and  the  distant  curve  of 
encompassing  hills  painted  with  the  faint  and  deli¬ 
cate  colors  of  the  north. 

De  Tracy  led  the  two  Catherines,  Dick  and 
Beamish  toiling  uj)  the  steep  streets  with  their  rug¬ 
ged  stones.  They  crossed  a  lonely  “  Place  ”  at  last 
where  the  sun  beat  upon  the  grass-grown  pavements, 
and  no  one  was  to  lie  seen  but  some  masons  chip- 
png  at  the  great  blocks  of  marble  which  were  being 
prep.ared  for  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral!  There 
it  stooil  before  them,  high  up  above  the  town,  silent, 
and  gleaming  white,  and  beyond  it  the  two  great 
gates,  closed  and  barred,  with  the  words  Hotel 
Diau  embliizoned  upon  tliein.  Heine  had  passed 
through  those  gates,  Butler  was  thinking  as  ho  stood 
waiting  with  the  others  for  the  porteress  to  come  with 
the  key  and  admit  them  into  the  precincts.  To 
Butler  there  was  an  indescribable  sadness  about  the 
place.  Tlie  monotonous  sound  of  the  blows  from 
the  workmen’s  mallets  seemed  to  fill  tire  air.  He 
looked  at  the  closed  way,  at  the  great  silent  cathe¬ 
dral,  at  the  distant  valley  ;  some  presentiment  sad¬ 
dened  and  oppressed  him,  —  none  of  the  others  felt 
as  he  did.  Catherine  was  in  high  spirits,  —  gay  in 
the  passing  excitement,  thankful  for  relief  after  her 
pain,  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  her  husband’s 
trust  and  Butler’s  friendship. 

As  for  Mrs.  Beamish,  everything  was  grist  that 


came  to  her  mill,  —  she  was  one  of  those  princesses 
who  know  how  to  grind  gold  out  of  straw.  Beam- 
Isli  used  to  laugh  at  her  energy  and  enthusiasm, 
but  he  loved  her  for  it.  Fos^s.  doubtful  relics, 
Bishop  Odo’s  staff,  jolting  omnlouses,  long  half- 
hours  in  waiting-rooms,  —  Mrs.  Beamish  laughed 
and  enjoyed  everything  untiringly.  She  stood 
now  leaning  against  the  iron  gate  and  holding  one 
great  bar  in  her  hand,  as  she  chattered  on  in  her 
pleasant  way,  while  Catherine,  who  had  perched 
herself  upon  a  block  of  stone,  sat  listening  to  the 
talk  of  the  others.  It  was  only  woman’s  talk  after 
.all,  —  of  needle-work,  and  of  samplers,  and  of 
stitches,  but  the  stitches  had  been  set  eight  hundred 
years  ago,  and  the  seamstress  was  an  empress,  and 
the  pattern  was  the  pattern  of  her  times.  They  had 
just  come  from  the  myeu.x  tapestry.  “  I  should  as 
soon  have  thought  of  seeing  the  Gordian  knot,” 
cried  Mrs.  Beamish  flippantly. 

“  Or  Penelope’s  web,”  said  IHck. 

“  Hush,”  said  Beamish.  “  Here  comes  the  abbess.” 

A  little  bright-eyed,  white-robed  sister,  followed 
by  an  attendant  in  a  blue  cotton  gown,  now  came  to 
the  gate  and  unlocked  it.  “  Mademoiselle  will  con¬ 
duct  you  over  the  hospital,”  she  said,  in  answer  to 
their  various  requests  and  inquiries.  “  You  wish  to 
see  Mademoiselle  Chretien,  madame'?  The  ladies 
here  who  are  in  retreat,  admit  no  visits.  I  am  sorry 
to  refuse  you,  but  the  convent  is  closed  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.”  Then  they  asked  for  Marthe.  It  was  a  fast 
day,  and  as  Ernestine  had  predicted,  no  strangers 
could  be  allowed  to  see  the  ladies.  Any  vague 
hopes,  which  might  have  brought  Dick  all  the  way 
from  Petitport,  were  quickly  extinguished  by  the 
gentle  little  nun  who  gliiled  away  from  them  along 
the  arched  cloister.  In  and  out  of  the  shade  and  the 
light,  with  silent  steps,  like  a  ghost. 

Then  the  lay  sister  took  up  the  story  in  a  cheer¬ 
ful,  sing-song  voice,  and  began  to  recite  the  statistics 
of  this  House  Beautiful,  tio  many  loaves,  so  many 
fishes,  so  many  doctors,  so  many  caldrons  of  soup, 
of  physic,  so  many  people  cured,  so  many  buried. 
She  led  them  into  the  kitchen,  where  two  nuns  were 
busy  cooking  vegetables,  white  a  third  was  sitting  at 
a  table  chanting  out  canticles  from  the  Psalms,  to 
which  the  others  respondeil  loudly.  She  led  them 
into  the  long  wards  where  the  sick  were  lying,  with 
their  nurses  coming  and  going  from  bedside  to  bed¬ 
side  ;  one  pale  man,  with  great  dark  eyes,  raised 
himself  wearily  to  see  them  go  by,  and  then  fell 
back  .again  u}>on  his  pillow.  The  curtains  of  the  bed 
next  to  his  were  drawn  close,  and  Catherine  bent 
her  head  as  she  hurried  past  it.  The  nurseir  was 
the  prettiest  and  most  cheerful  sight  of  all.  It  was 
on  the  ground-floor,  where  two  qr  three  rooms 
opened  out  upon  one  of  the  cloisters,  and  in  these 
rooms  were  small  cradles,  and  babies  asleep,  with 
their  little  fat  hands  warm  and  soft  upon  the  pillows, 
.and  some  little  children  playing  quietly,  and  some 
old  nuns  keeping  watch.  The  shadows  made  a 
shifting  pattern  on  their  woollen  gowns,  and  the 
lights  through  the  open  door  painted  the  unconscious 
little  groups.  They  sat  there  bu.sy,  peaceful,  beati¬ 
fied,  with  the  children  all  about  them,  and  saintly 
halos  round  about  their  worn  old  heads.  They  were 
not  saints,  only  old  women  as  yet.  Though,  indeed, 
it  is  not  more  difficult  to  imagine  them  as  saints  and 
angels  one  day  yet  to  come,  than  to  think  of  them 
like  the  children  round  about,  —  young,  gohlen- 
haired,  round-eyed.  One  of  the  children,  a  little 
boy  called  Henri,  took  a  great  fancy  to  Dick,  and 
trotted  up  to  him  with  a  sticky  piece  of  sugar, 
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which  ho  silently  thrust  into  his  hand.  A  baby, 
who  was  sitting  upon  the  floor,  began  to  make  a 
cooing  noise  as  if  to  call  attention,  but  when  Mrs. 
Beamish  stooped  to  take  her  up  into  her  arms,  she 
saw  that  the  poor  little  thing  was  blind. 

“  Blind  from  her  birth,”  the  nurse  cried,  “  but  a 
little  angel  of  goodness !  ” 

“  I  think  if  I  had  not  married  I  should  hare  liked 
this  life,”  said  Mrs.  Beamish,  thoughtfully.  “  And 
you,  Madame  Fontaine?” 

Little  Catherine  flushed  up,  and  shook  her  head 
gently. 

“  Our  sisters  are  very  happy,”  said  their  conduc¬ 
tress.  “  We  have  three  who  are  over  eighty  years  of 
age.  They  never  come  out  of  the  convent,  where 
they  remain  with  the  novices.” 

“  Do  any  of  them  ever  go  back  into  the  world  ?  ” 
asked  Beamish,  in  a  John  Bull  sort  of  tone. 

“  Last  year  a  novice  came,”  said  the  conductress ; 
“there  was  a  grand  ceremony  at  her  reception.  She 
came,  dressed  as  a  bride,  in  a  great  carriage  with 
two  horses,  and  many  gentlemen  and  ladies  were 
present  to  take  leave  of  her.  Then  her  mother 
came  and  cried,  and  threw  herself  at  her  feet.  The 
unfortunate  girl’s  courage  failed ;  apparently  hers 
was  no  real  vocation,  i^e  left  in  a  common  hack¬ 
ney-coach  next  morning,  disgraced  and  pitied  by  us 

all . This  is  the  Abbaye,  which  is,  as  you  see, 

in  reparation.” 

Matilda  and  her  successors  have  raised  the  church 
upon  tall  uppringing  arches,  so  light,  so  beautiful, 
that  they  strike  one  like  the  vibrations  of  music  as 
one  enters.  If  our  faith  of  late  years  had  been 
shown  by  such  works  as  these,  what  strange  creeds 
and  beliefs  would  have  seemed  represented  by  the 
Egyptian  mausoleums,  the  stucco,  the  Grecian  tem¬ 
ples,  in  which  we  have  been  content  to  assemble. 
Here,  through  a  side-door  in  the  massive  wall,  they 
entered  in  .among  the  springing  forest  of  arches, 
first  passing  through  a  small  outer  chapel  which 
seemed  echoing  with  a  distant  chant,  and  where  a 
coffin  was  lying  on  the  marble  pavement.  The  lay 
sister  quietly  pointed  to  it,  saying,  “  The  bearers 
will  be  presently  here  to  take  it  away.  It  is  a  young 
man  who  died  in  the  hospital  two  days  ago.  VVe  do 
not  know  hU  name.”  And  then  she  opened  a  grat¬ 
ing,  and  led  them  into  the  church.  They  were  all 
silent  as  they  moved  about;  the  whiteness  and 
cheerfulness  of  the  place  seemed  at  once  lovely  and 
sad  to  Catherine;  —  she  was  glad  to  be  there. 
“  The  tomb  of  the  empress  is  in  the  choir,”  their 
conductress  continued,  “  behind  that  black  curtain. 
You  have  seen  her  tapisserie,  no  doubt.  I  cannot 
take  you  in,  for,  as  I  told  you,  the  service  is  going 
on,  but,  if  you  like,  I  may  raise  the  curtain  for  an 
instant.” 

She  was  quite  at  home  and  matter-of-fact  Cath¬ 
erine  Beamish  was  silent  and  impressed ;  Catherine 
Fontaine  felt  as  if  it  was  a  sort  of  allegorical  vision 
passing  before  her ;  she  could  hardly  believe  in  the 
reality  of  this  calm  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  roaring 
work-a-day  world  :  the  coffin,  the  children,  the  sick 
people,  all  seemed  like  a  dream  somehow.  She  was 
thinking  this  when  the  sister  called  them  to  the 
grating  which  separated  the  choir  from  the  nave,  and 
raised  the  curtain,  and  as  she  did  so  a  flood  of  yel¬ 
low  light  from  the  west  window  came  [louring  through 
the  bars,  and  then  the  most  unreal  sight  of  all  met 
Catherine’s  eyes.  It  was  like  some  vision  of  a  saint 
in  ecstasy.  In  the  midst  of  the  choir  stood  the  great 
black  tomb ;  all  round  about  the  praying  nuns  knelt 
motionless  in  their  white  garments.  The  priests  at 


the  altar  were  intoning  in  a  low  sing-song  voice.  All 
the  faces  were  towards  them ;  closed  eyes,  some 
hands  clasped,  some  crossed  devoutly,  some  out¬ 
stretched  in  supplication.  Catherine  suddenly  seized 
Dick’s  arm.  “Look  ! ”  she  whispered. 

“  Do  you  see  her  ?  ”  he  asked,  eagerly,  in  a  low 
voice,  turning  to  Madame  Fontaine;  but  the  cur-  i 
tain  fell  almost  at  that  instant  and  it  was  too  late.  I 

“  No,  madame,”  said  the  lay  sister  decidedly.  “  I  ] 
must  not  do  it  again  ;  it  is  impossible.” 

She  was  deaf  to  all  their  entreaties,  and  stood  be¬ 
fore  the  pulley  to  prevent  any  one  attempting  to 
look  again. 

“  She  saw  you,”  said  Catherine  to  Butler,  as  they 
walked  away  at  once,  touched,  impressed,  and  cu¬ 
rious,  with  the  sound  of  the  chanting  in  their  ears. 
Presently  the  unconscious  Beamish  began  asking 
them  all  if  they  had  seen  that  beautiful  young  wo¬ 
man  to  the  right  ?  “  She  was  not  so  well  trained 
as  the  others,  and  opened  her  eyes,”  said  he. 

The  last  thing  to  see  was  the  garden,  where  the 
sick  people  were  strolling  in  the  sunshine,  and  then 
by  a  great  alley  of  lime-trees  they  came  to  the  hill 
beyond  the  graveyard,  from  whence  they  could  look 
for  miles  and  miles  at  plains  and  hills  all  bathed  in 
misty  sunshine.  A  little  wind  was  blowing,  and 
smoke  drifting  over  the  gables  of  the  town,  and  an 
odd  bank  of  clouds  seemed  piled  against  the  west. 
Coming  back  under  the  bare  branches  of  the  avenue 
they  met  the  little  funeral  procession,  and  stood  still 
to  let  it  pass.  Two  choristers  were  trudging  ahead, 
chanting  as  they  hurried  along;  an  old  white- 
headed  priest  was  hurrying  beside  the  coffin.  Some 
birds  were  faintly  chirruping  overhead,  the  wind 
came  rushing  through  the  bare  branches,  shaking  the 
shadows  upon  the  dry  turf. 

“  It  does  one  good  to  come  to  this  place.  I  shall 
ask  mj'  husband  to  bring  me  here  again,”  said 
Catherine. 

No  one  answered  her.  Butler  was  a  little  ahead, 
walking  with  his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets.  Cath- 
eiiiie  Beamish  had  ^ot  hold  of  her  husband’s  arm 
and  was  talking  to  him.  For  the  first  time  that  day 
a  strange  chill  presentiment  came  to  Madame  Fon¬ 
taine  ;  she  remembered  it  afterwards.  As  she  came 
out  through  the  gatea  again  it  seemed  to  her  as  if 
she  was  leaving  behind  her  more  of  peace  and  of 
prayer  than  were  to  be  found  outside,  and  yet  she 
was  glad  to  escape  and  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
tide  of  life. 

Who  shall  say  where  peace  is  to  be  found  ?  George 
Eliot  has  nobly  written  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  within  us,  and  not  to  be  found  here  or  there  by 
those  who  vainly  search  for  it.  Reine  Chretien 
thought  once  that  she  had  discovered  it  to  the  sound 
of  the  chanted  prayers  in  the  companionship  of  sacred, 
indifferent  women.  She  had  been  torn  by  mistrust. 
Catherine’s  poof  little  warning  had  roused  the  sleeji- 
ing  jealousy  of  this  strange  and  difficult  nature. 
She  had  hated  herself,  struggled  against  it,  forgot¬ 
ten  it  in  a  passionate  enthusiasm  of  devotion,  of 
gratitude ;  and  by  some  strange  chance,  praying  in 
t!ie  choir,  within  the  gates  of  the  convent,  she  had 
ofiened  her  eyes  to  see  the  curtain  raised,  and,  like  a 
terrible  revelation,  the  secret  visions  of  her  heart 
standing  realized  before  her.  There  were  Dick  and 
Catherine  standing  outside  at  the  grating,  side  by 
side  ;  and  within  it,  the  nuns  at  their  prayers,  and 
Heine  still  on  her  knees,  with  a  sudden  tempest  rag¬ 
ing  in  her  heart. 

Another  time  the  chance  might  have  meant  noth¬ 
ing,  but  now  she  was  in  a  demoralized  state  of  mind. 
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and,  as  it  often  happens,  the  very  efforts  which  she 
had  mafle  to  overcome  the  evil  seemed  to  increase 
its  strength,  like  water  poured  upon  the  flames. 

Certain  combinations,  which  at  one  time,  to  some 
people,  seem  utterly  shifting  and  unmeaning,  to  oth¬ 
ers  are,  as  it  were,  stamped  and  arrested  forever  in 
their  minds.  A  certain  set  of  emotions  have  led  up 
to  them ;  a  certain  result  follows.  The  real  events 
of  life  happen  silently,  and  in  our  hearts  the  out¬ 
ward  images  arc  but  signs  and  faint  reflections  of  its 
hopes,  longings,  failings,  victories. 

[To  be  coDtioaed.] 


A  NATURALIST’S  HOME. 

There  is  no  place  like  England  for  a  rich  man 
to  live  in  exactly  as  he  pleases.  It  is  the  appro- 
riate  exercising-ground  for  the  hobbies  of  all  man- 
ind.  You  may  join  an  Agapemone,  or  you  may 
live  alone  in  dirt  and  squalor,  and  call  yourself  a 
Hermit.  The  whim  of  the  late  Charles  Waterton, 
naturalist,  was  a  very  innocent  one,  namely,  to 
make  his  home  a  city  of  refuge  for  all  persecuted 
birds,  —  a  sanctuary  inviolate  from  net  and  snare 
and  gun ;  and  he  effected  his  humane  purpose.  An 
intimate  associate  and  fervent  admirer  of  his,  one 
Dr.  Richard  Holwon,  has  given  to  the  world  an 
account  of  this  ornithological  asylum ;  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  curious.  The  name  of  the  place  was 
Walton  Hall,  near  Wakefield;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  to 
which  it  was  put.  It  was  situated  on  an  island, 
approachable  only  by  an  iron  foot-bridge,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  other  dwellings  in  its  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  lake  in  which  it  stood  gave  the  means 
of  harboring  waterfowl  of  all  kinds,  while  the 
“  packing  ”  of  carrion  crows  in  the  park  exhibits  a 
proof  of  the  protection  afforded  by  even  the  main¬ 
land  portion  of  the  estate ;  it  was  sufficiently  exten¬ 
sive  to  allow  of  portions  being  devoted  to  absolute 
seclusion,  for  those  birds  which  are  naturally  dis¬ 
posed  to  avoid  the  haunts  of  man.  “  Two  thirds 
of  the  lake,  with  its  adjacent  wood  and  pasture 
land,  were  kept  free  from  all  intrusion  whatever  for 
six  successive  months  every  year;  even  visitors  at 
the  house,  of  whatever  rank,  being  ‘  warned  off’ 
tliose  portions  set  apart  for  natural  history  purposes. 
Even  the  marsh  occupied  by  the  herons  was  for¬ 
bidden  ground  throughout  the  whole  breeding- 
season,  unless  in  case  of  accident  to  a  young  heron 
by  falling  from  its  nest;  in  which  case  aid  was 
afforded  with  all  the  promptitude  exhibited  by  the 
fire-escape  conductors  for  tlie  safety  of  human  life.” 

The  surroundings  of  the  mansion  itself  were 
quaint  and  exceptional,  e.xhibiting  the  eccentric 
character  of  their  proprietor.  Item,  a  magnificent 
sun-dial  —  constructed,  however,  by  a  common  ma¬ 
son  in  the  neighborhood  —  composed  of  twenty 
equilateral  triangles.  So  disposed  as  to  form  a  similar 
number  of  individual  dials,  ten  of  which,  whenever 
the  sun  shone,  and  whatever  its  altitude,  were  faith¬ 
ful  timekeepers.  On  these  dials  were  engraved 
Ae  names  of  cities  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  placed 
in  accordance  with  their  different  degrees  of  longi¬ 
tude,  so  that  the  solar  time  of  each  could  be  simul¬ 
taneously  ascertained.  Near  this  sun-dial  was  a 
Subterraneous  passage  leading  to  two  boat-houses, 

I  entirely  concealed  under  the  island,  furnished  with 
arched  roofs  lined  with  zinc-plate,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  for  slinging  the  boats  out  of  water  when 
thw  required  painting  or  repair. 

Four  sycamores,  with  roosting-branches  for  pea¬ 


hens,  and  a  fifth,  whose  decayed  trunk  was  always  I 
occupied  by  jackdaws,  screened  the  house  from  the  | 
north  winds.  Close  to  the  cast-iron-bridge  entrance  ! 
was  a  ruin,  on  the  top  of  whose  gable,  at  the  foot  j 
of  a  stone-cross,  twenty-four  feet  above  the  lake,  a  I 
wild-duck  built  her  nest,  and  hatched  her  young  lor  I 
years.  A  great  yew-fence  enclosed  this  ruin  on  one 
side,  so  that  within  its  barrier  birds  might  find  a  se¬ 
cure  place  for  building  their  nests  and  incubation. 

For  the  special  encouragement  and  protection  of 
the  starling  and  the  jackdaw,  there  was  erected 
within  this  fence  a  thirteen  feet  high  stone-and-mor- 
tar-built  tower,  pierced  with  about  sixty  resting- 
berths.  To  each  berth  there  was  an  aperture  of 
about  five  inches  squara.  A  few,  near  the  top, 
were  set  ap.art  for  the  jackdaw  and  the  white  owl.  j 
The  remaining  number  were  each  supplied  at  the 
entrance  with  a  square  loose  stone,  having  one  of  its 
inferior  angles  cut  away,  so  that  the  starling  could  1 
enter,  but  the  jackdaw  and  owl  were  excluded.  | 
The  landlord  of  these  convenient  tenements  only 
reserv’ed  to  himself  the  privilege  of  inspection,  which  j 

he  could  always  effect  by  removing  the  loose  | 
stone.  I 

The  lake  had  an  artificial  underground  sluice,  j 
which  Issuing  out  at  a  little  distance  into  sight,  fur-  | 
nished  the  means  of  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  the 
mysterious  habits  of  the  water-rat ;  this  stream  then 
passed  through  one  of  the  loveliest  grottos  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Near  this  place  were  two  pheasantries,  the  j 
central  portion  of  each  consisting  of  a  clump  of 
yew-trees,  while  the  whole  mass  was  surrounded  by 
an  impenetrable  holly  fence;  the  stable-yard  was 
not  far  off ;  and  hence  the  squire  had  infinite  op-  I 
portunities  of  establishing  the  imiiortant  fact,  as  he  j 
considered  it,  that  the  game-cock  always  claps  his  | 
wings  and  crows,  whereas  the  cock-pheasant  always  | 
crows  and  claps  his  wings.  Mr.  Waterton’s  interest  j 
in  natural  history  was,  liowever,  by  no  means  con-  | 
fined  to  the  animal  creation.  He  concerned  him-  j 
self  greatly  with  the  culture  of  trees  (though  by  no  j 
means  of  land),  and  hailed  any  lustts  nalurce  that  | 

occurred  in  his  grounds  as  other  men  welcome  the  j 

birth  of  a  son  and  heir.  Walton  Hall  had  at  one  j 
time  its  own  corn-mill,  and  when  that  inconvenient 
necessity  no  longer  existed,  the  millstone  was  laid  j 
by  in  an  orchard,  and  forgotten.  The  diameter  of  I 
this  circular  stone  measured  five  feet  and  a  half,  j 
while  its  depth  averaged  seven  inches  throughout ; 
its  central  hole  had  a  diameter  of  eleven  inches.  By 
mere  accident,  some  bird  or  squirrel  had  dropped 
the  fruit  of  the  filbert-tree  through  this  hole  on  to 
the  earth,  and  in  1812  the  seedling  was  seen  rising  | 
up  through  that  unwonted  channel.  As  its  trunk 
gradually  grew  through  this  aperture  and  increased. 

Its  power  to  raise  the  ponderous  mass  of  stone  was 
speculated  upon  by  many.  Would  the  filbert-tree 
die  in  the  attempt?  Would  it  burst  the  mill¬ 
stone  ?  Or  would  it  lift  it  ?  In  the  end,  the  little 
filbert-tree  lifted  the  millstone,  and  in  1863  wore 
it  like  a  crinoline  about  its  trunk,  and  Mr.  Water-  j 
ton  used  to  sit  upon  it  under  the  branching  shade.  i 
This  extraordinary  combination  it  was  the  great  ! 
naturalist’s  humor  to  liken  to  John  Bull  and  the  | 
national  debt.  ! 

In  no  tree-fancier’s  grounds  were  there  ever  one  j 
tenth  of  the  hollow  trunks  which  were  to  be  found 
at  Walton  Hall ;  the  fact  being,  that  the  owner  en¬ 
couraged  and  fostered  decay  for  the  purposes  of  his  | 
birds’  paradise.  These  trees  were  protected  by  ar-  | 
tificial  roofs  in  order  to  keep  their  hollows  dry,  j 
and  fitted  thus  for  the  reception  of  any  feathered  j 
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couple  inclined  .to  marry  and  settle.  Holes  were 
also  pierced  in  the  stems,  to  afford  ingress  and 
egress  ;  and  one  really  would  scarcely  be  surprised 
if  they  had  been  furnished  with  bells  for  “  servants  ” 
and  “  visitors.”  In  an  ash-tree  trunk  thus  artificial¬ 
ly  prepared,  and  set  apart  for  owls  (the  squire’s  fa¬ 
vorite  bird),  an  o.x-eyed  titmouse  took  the  liberty 
of  nesting,  hatching,  and  maturing  her  young.  Mr. 
Waterton  attached  a  door,  hung  on  hinges,  to  ex¬ 
actly  fit  the  opening  in  the  trunk,  having  a  hole  in 
its  inferior  portion  for  the  passage  of  the  titmouse. 
The  squire  would  daily  visit  his  little  tenant,  and 
opening  the  door,  delicately  draw  his  hand  over  the 
back  of  the  sitting  bird,  as  though  to  assure  it  of  his 
protection.  But  unfortunately,  after  the  bird  had 
down,  one  year,  a  squirrel  took  possession  of  this  el¬ 
igible  tenement,  and  although  every  vestige  of  the 
lining  of  its  nest  was  carefully  removed,  no  titmouse 
or  any  other  bird  ever  occupied  it  again. 

In  May,  18G2,  the  squire  pointed  out  to  the  author 
no  less  than  three  bird’s-nests  in  one  cavity,  —  a 
jackdaw’s  with  five  eggs;  a  barn-owl’s  with  three 
young  ones,  close  to  which  lay  several  dead  mice  and 
a  halt-grown  rat,  as  in  a  larder ;  and,  eighteen  inches 
above  the  owl’s  nest,  a  redstart’s,  containing  six 
eggs !  Our  author  deduces  from  this  circumstance, 
that  in  an  unreclaimed  state,  birds,  although  of  dif¬ 
ferent  species,  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel ;  and  the 
fact  that  near  this  “  happy  family  ”  a  pair  of  water- 
hens  batched  their  eggs  in  a  pcnectly  exposed  nest, 
under  the  very  eyes  of  two  carrion  crows  who  occu¬ 
pied  the  first  floor  of  the  same  tree,  —  an  alder,  — 
without  the  least  molestation,  seems  to  confirm  this 
view. 

In  this  Garden  of  Eden,  however,  all  sorts  of 
anomalous  things  seem  to  have  been  done  by  birds. 
In  a  cleft  branmi  of  a  fir-tree,  twenty-four  feet  from 
the  ground,  a  peahen  built  her  nest,  through  which 
piece  of  ambition,  since  falling  is  much  easier  to 
learn  than  flying,  she  lost  all  her  young  ones.  In  the 
branch  of  an  oak,  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  a 
wild-duck  nested,  and  brought  down  all  her  brood  in 
safety  to  their  natural  element.  A  pair  of  coots 
built  their  nest  on  the  extreme  end  of  a  willow- 
branch  closely  overhanging  the  water ;  but  the 
weight  of  the  materials,  and  especially  of  the  birds 
themselves,  depressed  it  so  that  their  habitation 
rested  on  the  very  surface  of  the  water,  and  its  con¬ 
tents  rose  and  fell  with  every  ripple ;  and,  finally, 
another  pair  of  coots  who  had  built  their  house  upon 
what  they  considered  terra  firma,  found  themselves 
altogether  adrift  one  stormy  morning,  and  continued 
so,  veering  with  the  fickle  breeze  for  many  days, 
until  at  last  the  eggs  were  hatched,  and  their  young 
family  became  independent,  and  could  shift  for  them¬ 
selves.  All  these  mlnutim  were  carefully  watched 
by  the  squire.  An  excellent  telescope  enabled  him 
to  perceive  from  his  drawing-room  window  the  ma- 
iimuvres  of  both  land  and  water  fowls.  “  You  could 
carefully  scrutinize  their  form,  their  color,  their 
plumage,  the  color  of  their  legs,  the  precise  form 
and  hue  of  their  mandibles,  and  not  unfrcquently 
even  the  color  of  the  iris  of  the  eye :  also  their  mode 
of  walking,  of  swimming,  and  of  resting.  You  could 
distinctly  ascertain  the  various  kinds  of  foo<l  on 

which  they  lived  and  fed  their  young . You 

could  see  the  herons,  the  water-hens,  the  coots,  the 
Egyptian  and  the  Canada  geese,  the  carrion  crows, 
the  ringdoves  (occasionally  on  their  nests),  the  wild- 
duck,  teal,  and  widgeon."  No  less  than  eighty-nine 
descriptions  of  land-bird,  and  thirty  of  waterfowl, 
■ojoumed  in  the  grounds  or  about  tbe  lake  of  Wal- 

ik- - - - 

ton  Hall.  In  winter,  when  the  lake  was  frozen,  U  u 

was  literally  a  fact  that  the  ice  could  sometimes  not  » 

be  discerned,  it  was  so  crowded  by  the  thousands  of  ^ 

waterfowl  that  huddled  together  upon  it  without  1 

sound  or  motion. 

Mr.  Waterton,  it  may  be  easily  imagined,  was  o 

hinuielf  no  sportsman  ;  but  it  was  his  custom  to  sup-  a 

ply  his  own  table  on  a  fast-day  (he  was  a  Roman  j 

Catholic)  with  fish  shot  by  himself  with  a  bow  and 
arrow.  Otherwise,  he  made  war  on  no  living  crea-  ] 

ture,  except  the  r^  :  the  “  Hanoverian  ”  rat,  as  he 
designated  him  with  bitterness :  and  even  him  he 
preferred  to  exile  rather  than  destroy.  On  his  re- 
turn  home  from  his  famous  wanderings  in  South 

America,  he  found  the  hall  so  infested  with  rats  that 
nothing  was  safe  from  them.  But  having  caught  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  “  Hanoverian  ”  in  a  “  harmless 
trap,”  he  carefully  smeared  him  over  witli  tar,  and 
let  him  depart.  This  astonished  and  highly-scented 
animal  immediately  scoured  all  the  rat-passnges,  and 
thus  impregnated  them  with  the  odor  of  all  others 
most  offensive  to  his  brethren,  who  fled  by  hundreds 
in  the  night  across  the  narrow  portion  of  the  lake, 
and  were  no  more  seen,  'rhough  very  bigoted  in 
religious  matters,  the  squire  was  indeed  a  most  tol- 
erant  and  tender-hearted  man.  He  built  a  shelter 
upon  a  certain  part  of  the  lake  expressly  for  poor 
folks,  who  were  permitted  to  fish  whether  fur  pur- 
poses  of  sale  or  for  their  own  dinners ;  and  notwith- 
standing  that  it  was  his  custom  to  dress  like  a  miser  |H 
and  a  scarecrow,  and  to  live  like  an  ascetic,  —  sleep- 
ing  upon  bare  boards  with  a  hollowed  piece  of  wood 
fur  a  pillow,  and  fasting  much  longer  than  was  good 
for  him,  —  he  was  very  charitable  and  open-handed  , 
to  others.  '9 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  we  gather  from  9 
this  volume  that  tbe  great  naturalist  was,  out  of  his  '  9 
profession,  by  no  means  a  wise  man,  and  certainly 
not  a  witty  one.  He  loved  jokes  of  a  school-boy  'yH 
sort,  and  indulged  in  sarcasms  more  practical  than  -SB 
delicate.  The  two  knockers  of  his  front-door  were 
cast,  from  bell-metal,  in  the  similitude  of  human  'S 
faces,  the  one  representing  Mirth,  and  the  other  S 
Misery.  The  former  was  immovably  fixed  to  the 
door,  and  seemed  to  grin  with  delight  at  your  fruit¬ 
less  efforts  to  raise  it ;  the  latter  appeared  to  suffer  1 
agonies  from  the  blows  you  inflicted  on  it.  In  tbe 
vestibule  was  a  singularly-conceived  model  of  a 
nightmare,  with  a  human  face,  grinning  and  show-  |  'j 
ing  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar,  the  hancls  of  a  man, 

Satanic  horns,  elephant’s  ears,  bat’s  wings,  one  ' 
cloven  foot,  one  eagle’s  talon,  and  with  the  tail  of  a  * 
serpent ;  beneath  it  was  the  following  motto  :  — 

Auiilens  pmeordKs 

PaTore  (omnoi  auferam.* 

It  was  his  humor,  more  than  once,  when  between 
seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age,  to  welcome  the  au¬ 
thor,  when  he  came  to  dinner,  by  hiding  on  all-fours 
under  the  hall-table,  and  pretending  to  be  a  dc^. 

He  made  use  of  bis  wonderful  taxidermic  talents  to 
represent  many  individuals  who  took  a  leading  part 
in  tbe  Reformation  by  loathsome  objects  from  the 
animal  and  vegetable  creation,  and  completed  tbe 
artistic  group  with  a  sprinkling  of  “composite” 
demons.  He  was  seriously  vexed,  and  behaved 
very  rudely  to  a  stranger  under  his  own  roof,  who 
had  profanely  designated  his  favorite  (stuffed)  Ba¬ 
hia  toad  as  “  an  ugly  brute.” 

These  and  similar  instances  of  bad  taste  we  think 

Dr.  Hobson  might  have  left  unrecorded  with  ad  van- 

*  Kuhig  on  Uw  region  of  Uie  heart,  I  take  sway  sleep  by  fear. 
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Uge.  Still,  there  was  much  to  like  as  well  as  to 
admire  about  the  great  Naturalist  He  could  show 
taste  as  well  as  bad.  No  museum  of  natural 
history  elsewhere  could  compare  with  the  beauty 
and  finish  of  the  specimens,  jirepared  bjr  the  squire’s 
own  hand  with  wonderful  skill  and  patience,  which 
adorned  the  inside  of  Walton  Hall.  “Not  eren 
living  nature,”  says  our  author,  “  could  surpass  the 
representations  there  displayed.”  In  attitude,  you 
bM  life  itself;  in  plumage,  the  lustrous  beauty  that 
death  could  not  dim;  “in  anatomy,  every  local 
prominence,  every  depression,  every  curve,  nay,  the 
slightest  elevation  or  depression  of  each  feather.” 
The  great  staircase  glowed  with  tropic  splendor. 
At  the  top  of  it  was  the  veritable  cayman  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Wanderings,  on  which  the  squire 
mounted  in  Esseqnibo,  and  the  huge  snake  with 
which  he  contended  in  single  combat.  Doubts  have 
been  thrown  on  both  these  feats,  but  Dr.  Hobson 
relates  instances  of  presence  of  mind  and  courage 
shown  by  the  squire  in  his  own  presence,  quite  as 
marvellous  as  these.  Wishing  to  make  exp^inent 
as  to  whether  his  Woorali  poison,  obtained  in  1812 
from  the  hlacoushi  Indians,  was  more  efficacious 
than  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake,  he  got  an  Ameri¬ 
can  showman  to  bring  him  twenty-four  of  these 
dangerous  reptiles,  and  took  them  out  of  their  cases, 
one  by  one,  with  his  own  hand,  while  the  Yankee 
fled  from  the  room  in  terror,  accompanied  by  very 
many  members  of  the  Faculty,  who  had  assembled 
to  witness  the  operation.  In  his  old  age,  he  alone 
could  be  found  to  enter  the  cage  of  the  Borneo 
orang-outang  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  in  order 
minutely  to  inspect  the  palm  of  its  hand  during 
life,  and  also  the  teeth.  It  was  with  difficulty  he 
obtained  permission  to  run  this  hazard,  the  keepers 
insisting  upon  it,  that  the  beast  would  “  make  very 
short  work  of  him.”  However,  nothing  daunted, 
the  squire  entered  the  palisaded  enclosure.  “  The 
meeting  of  these  two  celebrities  was  clearly  a  case 
of  love  at  first  sight,  ns  the  strangers  embraced 
most  affectionately,  kissing  one  another  many  times, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  the  spectators.  The 
squire’s  investigations  were  freely  permitted,  and 
his  fingers  allowed  to  enter  his  jaws;  his  apeship 
then  claimed  a  similar  privilege,  which  was  as  cour¬ 
teously  granted ;  after  which  the  orang-outang  be¬ 
gan  an  elaborate  search  of  the  squire’s  head.” 

The  strength  and  activity  of  Waterton  were 
equal  to  his  physical  courage,  notwithstanding  that 
he  was  wont  to  indulge  in  venesection  to  a  danger¬ 
ous  e.xteut,  always  performing  that  operation  him¬ 
self,  even  to  the  suh^quent  bandaging.  At  eighty- 
one,  the  suppleness  of  his  limbs  was  marvellous; 
and  at  seventy-seven  years  of  age  our  author  was 
witness  to  his  scratching  the  back  part  of  his  head 
with  the  toe  of  his  right  foot!  Death,  however, 
claimed  his  rights  at  last  in  the  squire’s  eighty-third 
year. 

Charles  Waterton  lies  buried  in  a  secluded  part 
of  his  own  lieautiful  domain,  at  the  foot  of  a  little 
cross,  with  this  inscription,  written  by  himself,  — 

Orate 

Pro  anima  Caroli  Waterton, 

Viatoris : 

Cujus  jam  fessa, 

Juxta  hanc  curcem 
Uic  sepeliuntnr  ossa. 

Even  those  iron  limbs  of  his,  it  seems,  grew  weary 
at  last. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

IN  WHICH  DORA  DISCOVERS  A  SECRET. 

The  beds  at  Silcotes  were  more  comfortable  than 
the  beds  of  St.  Mary’s ;  and  besides  there  was  no 
eight  o’clock  chapel  there,  and  indeed  no  apology 
or  substitute  for  anything  of  the  sort  Arthur,  in 
his  earlier  and  more  vigorous  development,  had 
certainly  tried  prayers,  but  habit  had  been  against 
him,  and  had  beaten  even  him.  Nay,  the  great 
English  institution  of  breakfast  was  in  that  estab¬ 
lishment  a  mere  form,  so  diluted  that,  when  the 
house  was  full  of  such  people  as  still  cared  to  go 
there  for  the  shooting,  it  was  merely  changed,  by  a 
little  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  butler,  into 
lunch.  No  times  were  kept  in  that  house  before 
seven  o’clock,  and  then  woe  be  to  the  man  who  was 
late  down  to  dinner,  and  cared  for  soup. 

I  believe  that  the  first  thing  which  an  English 
school-boy  looks  forward  to,  when  he  comes  to  yoo 
for  the  holidays,  is  a  regular  good  lie  in  bed  of  a 
morning,  —  a  “  swink  ”  1  think  they  call  it ;  at  all 
events  they  used  to  call  it  so.  Ask  the  next  young 
gentleman  yon  have  over  to  spend  his  vacation  with 
you  at  what  hour  he  would  wish  to  be  called.  If  I 
am  wrong  he  will  no  doubt  correct  me.  And  again 
your  sailor  fresh  from  a  voyage,  or  your  traveller 
pressed  for  time,  will  inform  the  school-boy  as  to 
the  great  fact  that  there  is  nothing  like  bed  of  a 
morning.  Charles  Lamb  again,  a  man  from  whom 
I  am  informed  there  is  no  appeal  just  now,  goes 
with  them,  or  I  should  say  went  with  them,  and  lay 
abed  till  he  chose  to  get  up. 

It  was  therefore  perfectly  natural  for  James  to  lie 
long  and  sleep  heavily  the  morning  after  the  storm, 
and  when  he  awoke  it  was  with  a  start,  and  with 
his  old  keen  swift  look  around  him,  for  he  felt  in 
his  sleep  that  some  one  was  looking  at  him,  and  lo  I 
the  Squire  himself  sitting  on  the  bed,  and  holding 
in  his  hand  a  large  clumsy  key. 

“  Hallo !  ”  cried  the  Squire,  “  you  can’t  have 
much  on  your  conscience  if  you  sleep  like  that. 
I  have  been  staring  at  you  ever  so  long.  I  am 
going  out  all  day,  and  so  I  have  brought  you  the  key." 

“  Thank  you,  sir,”  said  James,  not  quite  clear  as 
to  what  key  it  was. 

“  Yes,”  said  Silcote.  “  I  have  kept  it  locked  up 
ever  since  she  went.  I  had  a  great  respect  for  your 
mother.  A  downright  plain-spoken  woman,  but  a 
lady,  a  perfect  lady.  Do  you  see  much  of  her 
now  ?  ” 

“  I  have  never  seen  her,  sir,  since  the  day  she  left 
me  at  school.” 

“  So  she  has  stuck  to  her  resolution,”  thongh.t  the 
Squire ;  “  a  most  remarkable  woman !  She  has 
taken  what  I  said  somewhat  too  literally.  Do  you 
ever  hear  from  her '/  ” 

“  Once  every  year,  just  merely  telling  me  to  be 
steady,  and  saying  we  shall  meet  some  day.” 

“  And  where  is  she,  and  what  is  she  doing  ?  ” 

“  I  have  no  idea.” 

“  Indeed  !  was  there  no  postmark  on  the  letter  ?  ” 

“  Only  London,  sir.  I  suppose  you  don’t  happen 
to  know  where  they  are  ?  I  should  like  to  see  my 
father  again.” 

“  Very  creditable.  But  I  have  no  idea.  A  few 
days  after  you  went  to  school  they  came  to  the 
steward  with  their  key,  carrying  heavy  bundles. 
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And  they  walked  off  eastward,  and  were  lost  in  a 
mist,  and  in>m  that  time  to  this  not  a  word  has  been 
heard  of  them.  Do  you  think  you  would  remember 
her?” 

“  I  am  very  doubtful  of  it,  sir.  And  I  fear  she 
would  not  know  me.” 

Silcote  laughed.  “Not  much  fear  of  that,”  he 
said.  “  But  I  will  go.  I  have  one  of  my  riding  fits 
on,  and  sha’n’t  be  at  home  liefore  dinner.  By  the 
by,  if  you  were  to  bring  your  mind  to  bear  on  get¬ 
ting  up  it  might  be  as  well,  for  it  is  past  eleven,” 
and,  laying  the  key  on  the  bed,  he  went  away. 

James  came  thoughtfully  down  stairs,  and  found 
that  the  breakfast-room  was  empty,  and  that  the 
others  had  all  breakfasted  and  dispersed  ;  there  was 
only  one  plate  laid,  and  on  it  a  letter  addressed  to 
him. 

It  was  in  an  easy  running  business  hand,  with 
boldly  emphatic  initial  letters  and  taib.  It  was  as 
follows :  — 

“  Honored  Sir  :  Thinking  that  it  would  save 
time  if  you  would  kindly  put  me  in  possession  of 
the  address  of  your  mother,  Mrs.  Sugden,  I  venture 
to  ask  you  for  it.  I  go  to  London  by  the  ne.\t 
train :  and  so  perhaps  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
telegraph  it  to  iny  employers,  Messrs.  Barrett  and 
Hall,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  I  see  now  that  I  was 
wrong  not  to  have  asked  you  for  it  last  night,  wlien 
we  stood  face  to  face  ;  but  I  was  a  little  put  out  by 
finding  she  had  left  Beechwood.  Apologizing  for 
giving  you  so  much  trouble  through  my  neglect, 

“  I  remain, 

“  Your  most  obedient 

and  humble  servant, 

“  George  Thompson.” 

Hb  old  friend,  the  young  servant,  evidently  de¬ 
tailed  for  the  service  by  cmlusion  with  the  butler, 
brought  in  breakfast  alone.  This  breakfast  was  a 
most  sumptuous  and  elaborate  piece  of  business. 
Silcote  had  taken  a  fancy  to  this  youth,  and  proba¬ 
bly  gave  some  hint  about  his  being  royally  enter¬ 
tained  :  at  all  events,  he  was  so  entertained,  and 
with  no  one  but  his  old  friend  to  wait  on  him.  His 
first  act,  I  am  liappy  to  say,  on  seeing  tl^e  coast 
perfectly  clear,  was  to  shake  hands  witli  his  old 
fHend,  and  look  at  him  admiringly.  They  then 
lapsed  into  conversation. 

“  Who  brought  this  letter,  Joe  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  A  messenger  from  the  Red  Lion  at  Newby,  the 
first  thing  this  morning.” 

“  It  is  to  ask  about  my  mother’s  address,”  said 
James. 

“  You  had  best  send  it  to  them  at  once.  He  is  a 
lawyer’s  clerk,  and  seems  to  have  come,  in  the  first 
instance,  after  Miss  Lee.  But,  when  he  found  he 
was  close  to  Beechwood,  ho  drove  down  to  the  Bull, 
late  as  it  was,  and  knocked  them  up,  asking  where 
Mrs.  Sugden  lived.  And  they  told  him  they  did  n’t 
know,  and  that  nobody  knew ;  for  that  she  and  her 
husband  h.ad  been  pjone  away  this  five  year.  And 
then  he  cussed  owdacious,  he  did.  And  he  had 
sixpenn’orth  of  rum  hot,  and  ha  give  the  driver 
half  a  pint  of  beer,  and  he  got  in  and  he  drove  off, 
cussing  like  one  o’clock.  Your  mother  has  come 
into  some  property,  in  my  opinion ;  and  you  had 
best  let  them  lawyers  know  where  she  is,  or  they  ’ll 
put  the  whole  of  it  into  Chancery,  to  make  business ; 
and  then  a  fine  lot  your  mother  will  ever  see  of  it. 
Eat  some  more  of  that  omelette ;  and  don’t  let  out 
that  we  was  familiar  together.  Hogworth  ”  (the 


butler)  “  warned  me  that  he ’d  like  to  catch  me  at 
it ;  and  he  is  a  tartar.  But  I  have  been  doing  on 
it  all  the  same,  you  see.  So  long  as  you  don’t 
mind,  I  ’ll  chance  all  about  he.” 

“  I  mind,  old  fellow  ?  ”  said  James,  quickly ;  “  do 
you  take  me  for  a  snob  ?  ” 

“  Never  a  bit,”  said  the  other.  “  Only  I  must 
say,  in  self-defence,  that  you  do  look  the  gentleman 
all  over.  And  so  I  was  a  bit  scared.  There !  Now, 
how  is  your  mother  ?  Your  mother  was  a  kind  and 
good  woman  to  me.” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  replied  James.  “  I  have  never 
set  eyes  on  her  since  the  day  I  went  to  school.” 

“Jlever  seen  your  mother!  Well,  I  suppose  we 
all  get  over  that  sort  of  thing  in  time.  But  I  al¬ 
ways  was  a  young  mammy-bleater,  and  I  thought 
you  were  in  the  same  boat.  Why,  I  never  see  a 
tx>y  that  hankered  after  his  mother  more  than  what 
you  did.  Not  that  you  ever  wanted  pluck  any  more 
than  me.  Do  you  remember  your  turn  up  with 
Bates  of  the  Blue  Lion,  the  time  his  gang  came 
after  the  Siiuire’s  jiheasants,  and  found  Captain  Tom 
at  home,  and  your  father  awake  ?  ” 

“  I  remember,”  said  James. 

“  Pluck  don’t  go  by  a  chap’s  caring  for  his  mother. 
I  ’ve  had  two  or  three  rough-and-tumbles ;  one  only 
three  months  ago,  over  that  question.  But  I  thought 
you  was  —  so  to  put  it  —  in  that  line  yourself.  You 
heard  about  Sam  Bates,  of  course  ?  ” 

“No.” 

“  Lor,  you  gentlemen  hear  nothing.  He  has  mar¬ 
ried  Mrs.  Vidley,  of  the  Bear,  and  he  has  sold  his 
fishing-nets,  all  except  the  long  flew;  and  he  has 
sold  his  dogs,  all  except  Nip,  the  white  terrier  with 
the  black  ear,  that  is  up  still,  in  spite  of  age,  to  fight 
for  the  championship,  and  that  bustin’  old  lurcher, 
Bobby ;  and  he  has  sold  all  his  ferrets,  except  the 
two  white  uns ;  and  he  has  sold  all  his  guns,  except 
his  new  F rench  breech-loader ;  and  all  his  game-nets, 
except  his  big  partridge-net,  for  which  there  was  no 
customer,  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  rabbit-nets  for  the 
accommodation  of  customers  and  neighbors ;  and  he 
is  a  reformed  character  altogether.  He  has  taken 
out  a  spirit-license,  and  gone  into  the  coal-trade, 
and  is  churchwarden,  and  heads  the  opposition  to 
the  rector  in  the  matter  of  chanting  the  Canticles, 
in  consequence  of  the  rector  refusing  to  give  eigh- 
teenpence  a  ton  for  the  coals  for  the  charities  over 
and  above  the  usual  price.  He  is  up  to  all  manner 
of  games,  I  tell  you.  We  must  have  Mr.  Arthur 
down  on  him  soon.  But  about  your  mother  ?  You 
had  better  send  them  that  address.” 

How  little  had  he  thought  of  her  ?  That  is  not 
our  business.  Less,  actually,  than  the  Squire.  One 
cannot  give  names  to  every  phase  of  human  passion. 
Can  any  one  ?  One  can  only  speak  of  what  one 
knows,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  advance  of  hu¬ 
man  knowledge  if  every  one  were  as  honest  as  that. 
If  one  sjieaks  of  a  sentimental  fact,  however  im¬ 
mensely  important,  one  will  be  accused  of  sentimen¬ 
talism.  One  must  grin  and  bear  it  There  came  on 
this  lad  James,  all  in  one  moment,  a  gush  of  intense 
tenderness  for  his  mother.  (I  use  the  words  hand¬ 
iest  to  me.  They  are  unclassical,  but  they  are  aw¬ 
fully  true:  ask  the  first  American  you  meet.)  His 
remembrance  of  his  mother  came  on  him  suddenly, 
and  seemed  to  flood  his  soul;  but  the  flood  never 
poured  out  of  his  eyes.  He  was  not  of  the  crying 
sort.  He  walked  out  on  the  terrace  perfectly  dry¬ 
eyed.  But  there  was  a  pang,  a  spasm,  at  his  heart, 
which  told  him  that  he  had  most  basely  forgotten 
the  pleasantest  companion,  the  wisest  fi'iend,  the 
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most  loving  overlooker  of  defects,  the  most  gentle, 
kindlv,  and  honest  critic,  that  ever  man  had.  He 
had  ibi-gotten  his  mother :  and  here  was  Dora,  ad¬ 
vancing  from  among  the  flower-beds,  —  good  honest 
Dora, —  perfectly  ready  to  take  her  {dace. 

This  boy  and  girl  were  very  fond  of  one  another. 
Boys  and  girls  do  get  very  fond  of  one  another  even 
at  that  early  age ;  but  we  have  not  much  to  do  with 
that ;  we  have  more  to  do  with  older  folk.  So  much 
we  must  say,  however,  that  Dora  was  determined  to 
spend  a  long  day  in  his  company,  and  found  him  in 
this  low  and  most  properly  penitential  frame  of  mind 
about  his  mother.  She  had  expected  to  find  him  in 
a  holiday  mood,  charmed  and  full  of  wonder  at  the 
glories  of  Silcotes,  ready  to  give  up  the  day  to  her, 
and  wander  away,  sketching  and  romancing,  from 
the  highest  point  of  the  forest  to  the  swampiest 
island  on  the  river.  lie  w.os  prepared  to  do  nothing 
of  the  kind,  but  told  her  everything,  and  then  pro¬ 
posed  to  her  to  go  with  him  and  look  at  the  old  cot- 
ta'^e.  She  encouraged  him  in  his  moo<l,  pointed  out 
to  him  how  heartlessly  he  had  behaved,  and  con¬ 
sented  to  undertake  the  pilgrimage  to  the  old  cot¬ 
tage,  of  which  he  held  the  key  in  his  hand.  Did  she 
know  that  this  bright-eyed  young  artist  lad  was  one 
of  the  most  charming  companions  in  the  worhl  ? 
Did  she  know  that  he  had  a  shrewd  tongue  in  his 
head,  and  that  she  was  a  little  bit  afraid  of  it  ?  Did 
she  rejoice  at  getting  an  advantiigc  over  him,  anil 
having  nuietcd  his  tongue  for  one  day  at  least; 
getting  him  in  his  best  and  most  sentimental  mood  V 
All  this  is  quite  possible,  because  she  was  a  very 
clever  young  lady  indeed.  She  immediately  agreed 
to  go  to  the  old  cottage  with  him. 

A  very  sharp,  shrewd,  and  keen  young  lady  in¬ 
deed,  with  a  naturally  quick  intellect,  with  great 
personal  courage  and  determination,  all  of  which 
qualities  had  been  considerably  sh.'irpencd  by  the 
hand-to-mouth  life  she  had  led  in  lier  father's  house 
in  Lancaster  Sijuarc,  —  pure,  noble,  good  in  every 
way,  yet  not  without  knowledge  of  evil.  A  girl 
brought  up  by  a  Miss  Ijee,  among  housemaids,  is  not 
without  a  knowledge  of  evil,  although  they  may 
hate  evil  more  deeply  than  if  they  were  ignorant  of  it. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  deserted  cottage?  Samuel 
Rcadc  has  given  us  more  than  one  deserted  man¬ 
sion,  and  pathetic  and  beautiful  they  are  indeed. 
But  to  me  (possibly  because  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  artisan  and  laboring  class  so  intimately  all 
my  life)  a  deserted  cottage  is  more  romantic  than  a 
deserted  mansion.  The  desoliition  of  the  Tilney 
ILall  estate  is  one  thing,  the  ruin  of  a  small  cottage 
is  another.  The  revenues  of  the  Tilney  estate  still 
are  paid  in  by  the  farmers,  and  there  are  heirs,  and 
the  property  will  recover,  and  a  new  house  will  be 
built.  There  is  hope  there.  But  in  a  deserted  cot¬ 
tage  the  clement  of  hope  is  wanting.  A  new  six- 
roomed  brick  one  m.ay  be  built,  and  it  will  be  better 
for  all  parties,  but  the  old  folks  are  gone  —  to  the 
workhouse.  One  seldom  sees  such  a  thing  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  London,  but  one  does  sometimes. 

Again,  when  you  see  a  deserted  cottage  you  see 
that  you  have  come  to  the  very  lowest  verge  of  ruin. 
Tlie  hare  is  very  near  the  he.irthstone. 

One  seldom  sees  such  a  thing  on  the  most  neglect¬ 
ed  estate,  but  these  two  young  jieople  saw  one  that 
day,  and  it  was  a  great  contrast  to  the  well-kept 
gardens  of  Silcotes.  Tiie  ganlen  was  a  jungle.  The 
roses  had  grown  till  they  could  flower  no  longer ;  the 
liUes  had  spread  out  from  their  roots  till  they  were 
a  mere  mass  of  yellow  flowerless  vegetation;  the 
lavender  was  represented  by  a  few  sticks ;  while  the 


tea-shnib  had  tangled  itself  over  the  porch  until  it 
had  broken  the  frail  wood,  and  made  it  necessary  to 
lower  your  head  as  you  put  the  key  in  the  door. 

“  It  is  awfully  lonely  here,”  said  James.  “  I  knew 
every  plant  and  flower ;  they  were  like  living  things 
to  me.  And  now  they  are  all  stretching  oat  their 
arms  at  us  and  speaking.  Do  you  hear  them  ?  ” 

“  No.  What  do  they  say  ?  ” 

“  Neglect !  Neglect !  ” 

“  Quite  right  if  they  do,”  said  Dora.  “  You  are 
getting  foolish,  getting  too  artistic.  Open  the  door, 
and  let  me  in.” 

‘‘  I  am  afraid,”  said  James. 

“  Well,  I  am  with  you,  and  I  am  certainly  not 
afraid.  What  are  you  afraid  of?”  I 

“  Suppose,  when  yoU  opened  that  door  and  went  | 
into  that  deserted  house,  you  were  to  see  my  mother 
standing  waiting  for  us  beside  the  cold  he.arth  ? 
What  effect  would  that  have  on  you,  Dora  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  suppose  I  should  be  frightened  out  of 
my  wits.  But  I  ’ll  chance  it ;  all  the  more  be¬ 
cause  I  know  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  at  all 
likely  to  take  place.” 

“  Do  you  believe  in  ghosts  ?  ” 

“  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do.  It  is  very  lamentable 
and  humiliating ;  but,  if  my  Aunt  Mary  had  been 
your  aunt,  you  would  do  the  same.” 

“  I  believe  that  we  shall  see  my  mother’s  ghost  the 
moment  we  enter  that  door,”  said  James. 

“  But  she  is  n’t  dead,”  said  Dora. 

“  'I'hat  don’t  matter,”  said  James. 

“  Don’t  it  ?  ”  said  Dora.  “  Well,  there  is  one 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Give  me  the  key,  and  let 
me  go  in  first.  You  are  actually  frightening  me 
now,  with  your  nonsense.  Give  me  the  key,  and  let 
us  go  in.  I  am  ashamed  of  you.” 

She  took  the  key  from  him,  and  with  a  little  diffi¬ 
culty  opened  the  door,  and  they  passed  in  together. 
'There  was  no  ghost  to  be  seen.  A  certain  kind  of 
spider,  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  identif}-, 
h.ad  spun-  great  webs  in  every  available  part  of  the  j 
little  kitchen,  —  a  sort  of  spider  who,  it  strikes  one, 
is  contented  with  very  small  gains,  say  three  per  j 
cent ;  contented  with  one  or  two  wandering  flies  in  ] 
a  twelvemonth  ;  quite  distinct  from  your  speculative  | 
devil-may-care  autumn.al  spider,  who  spreads  his  net  | 
in  the  gooseberry-bushes,  and  goes  in  for  fitly  per  | 
cent  of  late  bluebottles,  —  a  short  life,  and  a  merry  j 
one.  Likewise  there  was  a  toad,  who  cast  his  beau¬ 
tiful  eyes  up  to  these  two  .beautiful  young  creatures, 
as  if  asking  what  they,  in  all  the  power  of  their 
youth  and  their  beauty,  meant  to  do  with  him,  the 
careful  old  keeper  of  this  neglected  house. 

Dust,  —  dull  gray  dust,  everywhere ;  on  the  floor, 
on  the  solitary  dresser,  the  last  of  the  fixtures,  on  the 
jambs  of  the  windows,  everywhere.  A  dull  gray  i 
color  of  dust,  like  discolored  London  snow,  settled  | 
down  over  everything  ;  a  gray  dust  which  had  toned  j 
down  everything  like  wood-color  everywhere,  except  ' 
in  one  place.  Among  the  gray  ashes  of  the  long-  | 
cold  hearth  lay  irregular  pieces  of  paper,  some  only  i 
torn,  some  half  burnt.  And  Dora  saw  them ;  and  i 
she  spread  hcreelf  before  the  fireplace  to  the  full  ex-  i 
panse  of  her  crinoline,  and  she  said,  — 

“James,  my  dear,  where  is  the  little  room  in 
which  you  were  sleeping  when  you  were  roused  by 
the  poachers  ?  You  remember.  Our  first  intro¬ 
duction,  you  know.  I  should  very,  very  much  like  i 
to  see  it.” 

“  Up  aloft  here,  and  then  turn  to  the  right,”  said 
James.  “  Come  up,  and  let  me  show  you  the  old 
place.” 
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teaching  me  to  play  chants  on  the  school-room 
piano.” 

And  James  said,  “  Oho !  ”  and  relinquished  the 
practical  part  of  his  task. 

And  Dora  said,  “  Oho !”  also. 

And  James  said,  “And  so  he  teaches  her  chants 
on  the  schoolroom  piano,  does  he  ?  ” 

“  No,  he  don’t,”  said  Dora. 

“  I  thought  you  said  he  ‘  does.’  'That  is  seven 
places  down  for  grammar,  by  jingo.” 

**  I  did  not,”  said  Dora. 

“Why!  —  ” 

“  Wliy  ?  ”  snatched  up  Dora,  “  because  she  won’t 
let  him.  He  did  a  year  or  less  ago.  But  she  won’t 
have  it  now.  Can  you  keep  a  secret  ?  ” 

“  No ;  but  you  had  better  tell  it  to  me,  for  you 
know  you  cannot  keep  it  to  yourself.” 

“  Well,”  said  Dora,  complacently,  “  I  suppose  I 
can’t.  If  I  could  I  should  certainly  not  have  in¬ 
vited  you  to  share  it.  But  /  believe  that  Miss  Lee 
has  turned  Roman  Catholic.” 

“Isay,  Dora,”  said  James,  aghast;  “think  what 
an  awful  thing  you  are  saying.  You  have  no  right 
to  bring  such  an  awful  accusation  against  anybody 
without  clear  proof,  you  know.” 

“  I  don’t  bring  any  accusations.  I  only  say  what 
I  think,”  said  Dora,  attending  carefully  to  her  scull¬ 
ing,  and  hitting  herself  severely  in  the  ribs  every 
third  time  she  brought  her  sculls  out  of  water.  “  I 
say  what  I  think  :  I  always  did ;  and,  as  far  as  any 
pour  silly  idle  purposeless  mortal  like  you  or  me  can 
predict,  I  always  mean  to.  I  believe  that  she  has 
turned  Roman  Catholic.” 

“Why?” 

“  Well,  ‘  why  ’  is  a  short  sentence.  I  believe  it  is 
customary  in  society  to  address  a  lady  in  something 
more  than  a  monosyllable.  My  answer  b  that  we 
will  change  the  conversation.  It  appears  that  the 
same  lawyer’s  clerk  is  looking  up  her  and  your 
mother  at  the  same  time.  I  wonder  what  those  two 
can  have  been  doing.” 

“  Now,  Beatrix  !  ” 

“  Now,  Benedict.  Come,  let  us  leave  sharpening 
our  silly  little  wits  on  one  another.  How  arc  the 
new  buddings  at  St.  Mary’s  getting  on  ?  ” 

“  Keep  your  eyes  in  the  boat.  I  am  lord  and 
master  here.  They  are  going  on  very  well.” 

“  My  eyes  ?  ” 

“  No,  the  buildings.  I  thought  you  were  going 
to  leave  sharpening  your  silly  little  wits  on  me. 
Aha !  my  lady.  The  buildings  are  going  on  very 
well,  1  believe.  They  have  made  a  confounded 
mess  about  the  jdace  with  their  bricks  and  mortar, 
an<l  have  dug  some  holes.  But  Chaos  beibre  Cos¬ 
mos,  you  know.” 

“Gracious!”  said  Dora;  “what  long  words  we 
are  getting  to  use  I  ” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  James;  “they  are  short. 
Mind  your  rowing.” 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  FISAL  DEVELOPMENT  OP  ST.  MART’S. 

“  Look  at  your  cowcumbers  and  marrows  again, 
for  instjince,”  said  Mr.  Betts  to  the  S<juire  on  one 
occasion:  “you  put  a  thing  like  a  little  piece  of 
deal  chip  into  the  ground,  and  in  two  months  your 
head-gardener  comes  to  you  and  tells  you  that  your 
marrow-vine  has  got  over  the  wall  into  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  garden,  and  that  the  neighbor  objects,  being 
serious,  on  the  score  of  temptation.  I  was  thinking 


of  my  own  little  crib  in  Islington,  then,  but  the 
truth  remains  the  same.  Squire.  An  idea  is  like  a 
vegetable  marrow.  It  grows  and  develops  so  un¬ 
common  quick,  that  before  you  can  look  round,  like 
the  —  a  railway  scheme,  for  instance,  that  before 
you  have  eat  half  a  dozen  marrows,  you  find  your 
serious  neighbor —  worshipping  in  a  different  circle 
from  what  conviction,  and  a  daughter  which  took 
to  religion  late,  but  with  all  her  father’s  determina¬ 
tion,  have  brought  you  to  —  going  about  with  you 
quite  savage,  on  the  score  of  temptation.  I  il¬ 
lustrate  this  to  you  as  a  metaphor.  Squire.  I  took 
up  with  this  idea  of  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  quite  cas¬ 
ual.  But  it  has  grown  on  my  hands  until  it  has 
overgrown  the  neighbor’s  walls.  Sir  Hugh  Bi-ockliss 
is  grumbling  again.” 

“  Confound  the  ass !  ”  said  ^Icote. 

“  Not  at  all,”  said  Betts.  “  Although  by  your  in¬ 
fluence  I  have  just  been  carried  in  triumphantly  to 
the  office  of  treasurer,  and  am  provided  for  hand¬ 
somely  lor  life;  and  although  I  take  this  opportu¬ 
nity  of  giving  you  my  most  sincere  thanks,  —  but 
there ’s  a  pair  of  us,  ain’t  there  ?  you  like  the  receiv¬ 
ing  of  thanks  as  little  as  I  like  giving  ’em,  —  although 
Sir  Hugh  may  be  an  ass,  and,  in  regard  to  barts. 
generally,  I  hold  that  they  are  neither  the  one  thing 
nor  the  other :  yet  still  I  say,  don’t  confound  him. 
He  don’t  want  any  confounding.  What  he  may 
have  to  learn  from  you  I  don’t  know,  —  I  ain’t  a 
gentleman :  but  you  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from 
him.  And,  what  is  much  more  important,  we  want 
his  name.  In  what  I  am  going  to  do  we  want  a 
good  name,  and  his  is  a  good  one.  Not  first-class, 
you  say,  but  still  it  is  one  which  will  go  down,  for 
want  of  a  better,  with  the  High  Church  Liberals ; 
and  unless  we  get  them  we  had  better  put  the 
money  into  the  Illinois  Central.” 

“What  the  deuce'are  you  going  to  do  with  me 
now  ?  ”  said  Sllcote. 

“  Sir  Hugh  Brockliss,”  continued  Mr.  Betts,  “  has 
got  a  good  and  most  respectable  name,  and  we  must 
have  it.  Therefore  you  be  civil  to  him :  at  least, 
as  civil  as  you  can  manage.  We  must  have  one 
tolercably  rt*spcctable  name.  I  should  like  a  bigger 
one  than  his,  but  we  have  n’t  got  it,  and  must  do  the 
job  with  the  materials.  He  is  all  against  the  whole 
thing,  but  he  is,  as  you  so  shrewdly  said,  an  ass,  and 
will  Dclieve  the  last  thing  that  is  said  to  him.  And 
so  I  want  you  to  be  civil  to  him,  because  I  intend 
to  go  into  the  moderately  High  Churcdi  business ;  it 
is  the  paying  one,  S<]uire,  and  I  mean  to  make  this 
thing  pay.  And  for  that  we  want  names,  and  his 
name  is  the  only  respectable  one  we  have  got.” 

“There  is  mine,”  said  the  Squire;  “is  that  no 
use  ?  ” 

“  Lor’  bless  you,”  said  Betts,  “  a  deal  worse 
than  no  name  at  all.  It ’s  a  lucky  thing  for  you, 
Scpiire,  that  your  father  was  bom  before  you.  If 
you  had  had  to  grub  about  for  your  own  fortune, 
you  would  be  in  No.  1a,  Queer  Street,  just  now. 
A  name  is  a  marketable  thing  in  England,  as  any 
fool  knows ;  but  you  have  made  such  a  mess  of  your 
name  that  I,  even  I,  can’t  discount  it,  and  am  ob¬ 
liged  to  discount  Sir  Hugh  Brockliss  instead  of 
you.” 

“You  rather  maze  me,  Betts.  What  have  I 
done  ?  ” 

“  Done  ?  Nothing ;  about  the  worst  thing  you 
could  do  in  these  steam-engine  days ;  and  talked  a 
heap  of  nonsense  the  while.” 

“  As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  my  dear  Betts,  may  I 
ask  you  what  you  wish  me  to  do  ?  ” 
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“  I  wish  you  to  be  civil  to  Sir  Hugh  Brockliss. 
We  must  have  a  name,  and  yours  is  no  good.” 

“  I  submit  to  you.  I  will  be  civil  to  Sir  Hugh 
Brockliss.  Any  further  directions  ?” 

“  There  is  another  bart  whose  property,  as  they 
say,  ‘  impinges  ’  on  ours  at  St.  Mary’s,  who  ought  to 
be  conciliated.  Do  you  know  his  name  ?  ” 

“  No.” 

“  Then  I  don’t ;  for  the  nonce.” 

“  Now,  sir,”  growled  Silcote. 

“  Furthermore,”  said  Betts,  “  I  think  it  would  be 
much  better  if  you  left  off  going  to  the  Board.  I 
do,  indeed.” 

“  And  why,  for  instance  ?  ” 

“  There  are  many  reasons,”  said  Betts.  “  It  is  a 
long  way,  for  instance ;  and  again  —  ” 

“  And,  again.  Sir  Godfrey  Mallory  is  come  back, 
and  you  and  Miss  RaylocK  don’t  think  that  it  is 
right  for  me  to  run  the  chance  of  coming  against 
him.  What  asses  you  people  are !  Women  of 
course  think,  and  always  will,  that  they  can  set 
wrong  things  right  by  advice.  That  is  nothing  new. 
They  will  have  power  somehow,  as  the  Wife  of  Bath 
knew.  But  look  at  yourself.  Do  you  know  what 
you  are  ?  You  are  a  bankrupt  stockbroker,  a  man 
whom  I  have  made  over  again.  You  owe  me  every¬ 
thing,  and  five  minutes  ago  you  were  prepared  to 
take  possession  of  me,  body  and  bones,  and  order 
me  about  like  a  school-boy.  I  took  you  up,  beeause 
you  ple.ased  me ;  if  you  cease  to  please  me,  I  shall 
put  you  down  again.  Have  the  goodness  to  under¬ 
stand  that  I  am  master,  and  you  are  servant.  Have 
you  brains  enough  for  that  ?  ” 

“  I  did  n’t  mean  any  offence,  sir.” 

“  A  fox  don’t  mean  any  offence.  But  he  gives  it. 
He  can’t  help  it.  Now  look  you  here.  You  have 
been  alluding  to  Sir  Godfrey  Mallory.” 

“  I  never  mentioned  his  name,  sii'.” 

“  How  I  could  make  you  lie,  if  I  took  the  trouble. 
You  know  you  mentioned  him ;  and,  while  you  were 
in  your  bantam-cock  vein,  you  said  you  did  not 
know  his  name  ‘for  the  nonce.’  Now  you  mind 
what  you  are  about.  If  you  ever  dare  to  go  into,  in 
any  way,  my  relations  with  that  man,  I  ’ll  smash  you. 
That  is  plain  enough,  is  it  not  ?  ” 

It  certainly  was. 

“  And  I  ’ll  have  no  colloquing  with  that  old  Miss 
Raylock.  She  has  never  had  anything  to  do  in  her 
lifetime  but  mind  other  folks’  business,  and,  when 
she  found  an^'thing  worth  writing  about,  to  hang  up 
her  neighbors  before  the  public,  for  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  apiece.  She  is  living  on  the  proceeds  of 
her  wicked  old  iniquity  now.  The  interest  in  me, 
and  in  her  knowledge  of  my  Inconceivable  wrongs, 
is  enough  to  pay  her  butcher  and  baker  at  this  day. 
And,  again,  I  ’ll  have  no  colloquing  with  my  sister. 
She  may,  or  may  not,  be  a  fool,  but  she  saved  my 
life,  I  believe,  at  the  risk  of  her  own.  And  I  will 
not  have  you  in  communication  with  Kriegsthurm. 
I  am  perfectly  aware  that  your  connection  with  him 
began  in  some  queer  business  about  foreign  bonds, 
but  it  must  end  now.  I  don’t  know  that  I  have  any 
more  hints  to  give  you  at  present,  but  when  I  have, 
you  shall  get  tnem  hot  and  heavy.  Stay,  one  more. 
Old  Raylock  or  my  sister,  or  some  fool,  has  evidently 
given  you  some  notion  about  my  former  domestic 
relations.  Now  leave  these  matters  alone,  will  you  ? 
You  don’t  know  how  to  handle  such  matters.  On 
one  or  two  occasions  I  have  seen  you  speak  up  like 
a  man  for  my  eldest  son  Algernon.  I  fiked  you  for 
that  But,  once  for  all,  understand  that  you  are  too 
coarse  a  hand  to  touch  on  any  domestic  relations  of 


mine.  Now  go  on.  You  have  some  scheme  on 
hand.  Go  on.” 

“  Well,  sir,  that  is  rather  difficult,  after  your  late 
outbreak." 

“  Difficult !  I  suppose  it  is  difficult ;  but  I  never 
said  that  a  beaten  dog  hunted  free.  You  have  had 
the  travel  taken  out  of  you,  have  you.  There,  let 
us  leave  quarrelling.  I  have  ten  tim&s  vour  brains, 
and  fifty  times  your  determination.  And  I  have 
venison,  champagne,  a  most  neat  sort  of  sherr}',  con¬ 
siderable  influence,  and  a  strong  personal  liking  for 
yourself.  In  exchange  for  all  these  good  things  I 
merely  ask  you  to  amuse  me,  and  to  let  things,  which 
a  man  in  your  position  can’t  in  the  least  understand, 
alone.  Amuse  me,  therefore.  What  is  this  wonder¬ 
ful  scheme  of  yours  ?  Let  us  have  it.” 

Mr.  Betts  unfolded  it  to  him,  and  we  will  do  so  to 
the  reader. 

“  O,  but  he  is  a  brimstone,”  Mr.  Betts  remarked 
in  confidence  to  Algy  afterwards.  “I  went  a 
ha’porth  too  far,  and  did  n’t  I  catch  it !  All  our 
tongues  are  unruly  members,  I  am  given  to  under¬ 
stand.  But  Smith  O’Brien  ain’t  a  more  unruly 
member  than  his.  I  know  I  ain’t  going  to  run  the 
risk  of  it  again.” 

It  will  have  been  seen  from  the  above  conversa¬ 
tion,  that  Mr.  Betts  was  now  treasurer  of  St.  Mary’s. 
The  old  treasurer  having,  as  Mr.  Betts  e.xpressed  it, 
“  dropped,”  and  the  Silcote  influence,  since  the  re¬ 
tirement  in  dudgeon  of  Sir  Hugh  Brockliss,  being 
supreme,  Mr.  Betts  had  been  appointed.  Sir  Hugh 
described  the  business  as  a  shameful  job,  which 
rather  made  Betts  wince.  Because,  if  Sir  Hugh 
could  not  swallow  that,  if  he  called  that  a  job,  what 
on  earth  would  he  say  when  the  enormous,  gigantic, 
and  audacious  job  which  was  just  then  being  ma¬ 
tured  in  tlie  stock-broking  brain  of  Mr.  Betts  was 
unfolded  to  him,  as  it  must  be  in  the  course  of 
business  ? 

However,  there  he  was,  treasurer,  and  a  most 
splendid  treasurer  he  made.  As  the  Squire  himself 
most  truly  said  to  the  Board,  “  You  could  not  have 
got  another  man  in  all  England  so  good  for  the  same 
money.”  He  was  a  most  excellent  man  of  business. 

But  he  was  more.  If  he  was  one  thing  more  than 
another,  he  was  a  speculator.  His  splendid  knowl¬ 
edge  of  finance  had  prevented  him  making  more 
than  one  false  step  in  his  life.  And  for  years  after 
his  bankruptcy  he  was  a  shipwrecked,  poor  man ; 
a  man  who  felt  mean ;  and  again  still  meaner  when¬ 
ever  any  of  his  feeble  little  schemes  went  wrong,  as 
they  dill,  for  want  of  money.  But  the  moment  he 
found  himself  in  a  high  position  again,  the  moment 
he  had  the  handling  of  considerable  sums  of  money, 
the  old  passion  revived. 

'The  man  had  poetry  in  him  somewhere,  and  it 
found  vent  in  the  only  way  it  could.  The  man’s 
education  will  always  be  used  to  bring  out  the  poetry 
which  may  happen  to  be  in  him.  Look  at  Quentiu 
Matsys.  Betts  had  had  but  one  education,  the 
education  of  money.  The  poetry  in  the  man,  the 
creative  power,  was  forced  to  express  itself  in  money. 
To  make  three  or  four  sovereigns  out  of  one  —  to 
make  a  fortune  —  was  his  kind  of  poetry.  He  did  n’t 
want  the  money.  He  did  not  want  the  money’s 
worth.  He  only  wanted  to  use  what  seemed  to  him 
a  creative  faculty,  and  make  it  Look  round  and 
see  if  I  am  not  right.  Are  the  money-makers  mon¬ 
ey-spenders  ?  And  are  they  ever  contented  until 
they  are  in  their  coffins,  any  more  than  a  poet  is 
contented  with  verse-making  until  his  band  is  too 
feeble  to  hold  the  pen  ? 
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His  idea  was  this :  The  revenues  of  St.  Mary's 
were  little  inferior  to  those  of  Eton.  The  demand 
for  good  schools  was  just  setting  in.  Why  should 
he  not  make  St.  Mary’s  the  greatest  school  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  determined  that  he  would  try. 

All  this  was  perfectly  fair.  Betts  was  onlj^  a 
specimen  of  pne  kind  of  British  mercliant,  the  kind 
who  can’t  have  the  handling  of  money  without  try¬ 
ing  to  “  turn  it  over.”  He  now,  after  many  years, 
found  the  beloved  cash  passing  through  his  fingers 
once  more.  The  old  stock-jobbing  in.stinct,  the 
poetry  of  the  man,  developed  again  suddenly.  lie 
did  not  care  for  money’s  worth.  His  salary  was 
good ;  and  out  of  it  he  assisted  Algernon  to  pay 
jiart  of  his  lawyer’s  bills  (Algernon  having  been 
prosecuted  by  his  church-wardens  lor  lighting  seven 
candles  on  his  communion-table  before  dark.  Algy 
said  it  was  dark,  and  the  church-wardens’  people 
said  it  was  n’t ;  and  “  it  went  against  ”  Algy).  Betts 
did  not  in  the  least  c.are  about  his  own  money,  but 
he  most  particularly  liked  handling  that  of  other 
people.  He  knocked  up  a  splendid  scheme  for 
making  St.  Mary’s  greater  than  Eton,  and  it  was  to 
a  certain  extent  successful. 

There  was  no  difficulty  with  the  Board  about  it. 
The  Silcote  influence  was  hjgh.  The  more  intelli¬ 
gent  members  of  the  Board  knew  perfectly  well  that 
Betts  had  done  well  lor  the  charity  in  helping  to  get 
it  moved  into  the  country,  and  also  that  his  was  the 
greatest  arithmetical  head  among  them.  He  was 
their  Napoleon,  and  had  earned  the  right  to  be  in¬ 
trusted  with  armies.  And  this  man  would  give  them 
prestige,  by  getting  up  a  bigger  thing,  m  which 
their  names  should  have  the  old  predominance. 
'There  was  no  difficulty  with  the  Board  at  all,  so  far. 
Sir  Hugh  Brockliss  himself,  so  far  as  this  part  of  the 
business  was  concerned,  behaved  himself  like  a 
courteous  and  high-brod  lamb,  with  a  great  power  of 
bowing.  “  The  spread  of  a  sound  education  was 
one  of  the  things  nearest  to  his  heart.  He  had 
never  been  thrown  against  commercial  complications 
himself ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  perfectly  blame¬ 
less  people  were  sometimes  seriously  afl'ected  by 
them.  His  general  rule  in  life  had  been  to  hold 
out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  any  member  of  the 
community  pointed  at  by  the  finger  of  scorn. 
AVhether  it  was  advisable  that  any  member  of  a 
Boanl  should  use  his  undoubted  influence  to  get  a 
member  of  his  own  family,  or,  to  speak  more  cor¬ 
rectly,  his  son’s  father-in-law  appointed  to  a  post  of 
trust  in  which,”  —  and  then  he  mazed  himself  in  a 
labyrinth  of  grammar,  and  broke  his  shins  among 
involved  sentences,  leaving  the  Board  with  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  was  a  good-natured  old  ass.  As 
indeed  he  was.  The  Board  determined  to  build 
on  to  the  school,  and  to  make  it,  if  possible,  the 
greatest  school  in  England. 

But  this  was  not  the  job  which  Betts  had  in  his 
head.  Silcotes  accepted  all  this  with  perfect  com¬ 
placency,  when  he  had  once  scolded  Betts  into  sub¬ 
mission.  Betts  had  dreaded  Sir  Hugh  Brockliss  as 
the  great  enem^.  But,  after  he  had  got  the  last 
taste  of  the  Sqmre’s  tongue,  had  seen  that  the  devil 
in  Silcote  was  not  always  dumb,  he  began  to  see 
that  Silcote  himself  might  turn  against  the  job :  for 
one  reason  if  no  other,  —  that  Algernon  was  in¬ 
volved  in  it.  But  he  was  an  obstinate  man,  of  the 
same  breed  of  man  who  waited  at  Waterloo  till  the 
Prussians  came  up.  He  wanted  the  thing  done, 
and  he  did  it  in  bis  own  way,  —  defiant  and  obsti¬ 
nate. 
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The  lives  of  men  who  might  have  succeeded 
would  form  a  large  and  curious  volume.  Such  men 
we  all  know ;  —  some  of  them  clever,  some  industri¬ 
ous,  some  both,  but  all  unpractical,  —  lacking  that 
undefinable  something  which  Americans  call  a  “  fac¬ 
ulty.”  Brought  by  genius  or  opportunities  to  the 
veiy  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Fame,  they  want  reso¬ 
lution  or  diligence  to  enter  and  claim  an  honorable 
niche.  So  they  become  mere  hangers-on  of  the 
literary  guild  of  their  day,  serving  as  a  sort  of  foil 
to  successful  writers,  and  plaguing  their  friends 
meanwhile  for  patronage. 

There  was  a  notable  specimen  of  this  tribe  of 
literary  camp-followers  in  the  last  century,  by  name 
Dr.  Paul  Hiffernan ;  a  man  whose  scholarship  was 
considerable,  who  harl  seen  life  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home,  and  who  could  reckon  among  his  associates 
such  names  as  Goldsmitli,  Garrick,  Foote,  Murphy, 
and  BickerstatTe.  Yet  he  never  rose  above  making 
books  to  sell  among  his  triends  at  indefinite  prices. 

A  dinner  would  alw.ays  buy  the  service  of  his  pen, 
and  his  life  was  one  long  subscription-list. 

Paul  Hiffernan  was  of  Hibernian  extraction,  born 
in  Dublin  County  in  1719.  His  school-days  were 
passed  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  he  afterwanls  went  | 

to  college  in  the  South  of  France,  where  he  was  a  I 

fellow-student  of  Rousseau  and  Marmontel.  Thence  I 
he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  he  remained  in  France  I 
for  nearly  seventeen  years  in  all,  acquiring  full  com-  | 
mand  of  the  French  tongue.  His  parents  had  in-  [ 
tended  him  for  a  Roman  Catholic  priest;  but  his  f 
dislike  of  such  a  profession  made  him  betake  him-  | 
self  to  the  study  of  medicine.  Having  taken  the  i 
needful  degree,  he  at  length  returned  to  Dublin  to  | 
practise  the  healing  art.  1 

Unhappily  he  was  too  indolent  to  pmeiise  any-  | 
thing.  lie  had,  however,  brought  down  with  him  a  } 
large  stock  of  French  stories,  which  he  knew  how 
to  tell  with  effect ;  and  the  Dublin  people  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  ask  him  to  dinner  for  the  sake  of  hearing 
them.  Moreover  a  local  agitation  helped  to  bring 
him  into  notice. 

One  Dr.  Lucas  hail  been  returned  as  member  of 
parliament  for  Dublin,  and  his  opponents  were  cast¬ 
ing  about  for  some  one  to  lead  a  paper  war  against 
him.  They  fixed  upon  Hiffernan,  who  readily 
agreed  to  give  voice  to  their  wrath  in  a  periodical 
entitled  “  The  Tickler.”  His  papers  gained  him  at 
least  notoriety,  and,  what  he  cared  for  quite  as  much, 
secured  him  invitations  in  plenty  to  the  tables  of  the  | 
party.  But  Dr.  Lucas  did  the  best  thing  possible  by 
way  of  reply  to  such  an  attack,  —  he  lived  it  down, 
and  in  time  won  over  most  thinking  men  to  his  side. 
Then  the  tide  turned  against  Hiffernan,  who  had 
been  indecently  boisterous  both  with  tongue  and 
pen,  and  whose  enemies  were  therefore  laitter  as  | 
well  as  numerous.  Driven  from  the  coffee-honses,  | 
and  from  most  of  his  former  haunts,  being  also  in  | 
some  personal  danger,  he  was  advised  to  ijuit  the  I 
country,  and  try  his  fortune  in  London  as  an  | 
author.  .  I 

To  London  he  accordingly  came  in  the  year  1753  | 

or  1754.  Enough  of  his  reputation  had  preceded  1 

him  to*  procure  him  an  easy  introduction  to  the  | 

booksellers,  who  gave  him  employment  on  transla-  ! 
tions  from  French  and  Latin  writers.  He  did  not  I 
fulfil  their  hopes ;  for  his  long  residence  in  France  I 

had  vitiated  his  English  style,  and  his  punctuality  | 

could  not  be  depended  on.  He  next  tried  original  I 
composition  on  various  subjects,  chiefly  dramatic;  i 

- n 
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published  a  volume  of  miscellanies,  and  one  on  the 
“  Theory  of  the  Art  of  Acting.”  But  sustained  la¬ 
bor  of  any  kind  was  not  to  his  taste ;  he  was  not  a 
man  given  to  caring  for  the  morrow,  and  having 
quartered  himself  on  the  intimacy  of  a  tolerably 
lai^e  circle  of  acquaintance,  he  was  very  well  con¬ 
tent  to  provide  for  each  day’s  wants  as  they  arose. 
Some  of  his  expedients  for  doing  so  were  amusing 
enough. 

The  simplest  was  to  call  at  the  houses  of  his  friends 
in  succession  during  the  morning,  until  asked  by  one 
of  them  to  dinner.  Then,  too,  his  services  were  al¬ 
ways  to  be  had,  —  for  a  consideration,  —  if  a  picture, 
a  play,  or  a  poem  needed  puffing.  Nay,  more,  he 
would  condescend  to  instruct  candidates  for  the 
stage,  and  obtain  them  engagements,  at  the  rate  of 
four  guineas  eat;h.  When  such  presenteil  themselves, 
he  always  pulled  out  a  six-inch  rule,  and  commenced 
by  gravely  measuring  their  height.  If  the  stature 
were  too  tall,  he  consoled  the  future  actor  by  the 
example  of  Barry ;  if  too  short,  by  that  of  Garrick ! 
Once,  all  his  usual  plans  for  raising  cash  seem  to 
have  failed  him ;  yet  his  fertile  invention  rose  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  occasion.  He  boldly  fell  back  on  his 
medical  status,  and  proposed  to  give  a  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  “The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body.” 
The  story  of  this  performance  is  an  odd  one. 

His  proposals  were  for  a  course  of  three  lectures, 
the  subscription  for  which  was  to  be  a  guinea,  the 
subscribers  not  to  exceed  twenty.  His  list  was 
soon  filled  ;  but  the  great  majority  of  those  who  had 
cheerfully  parted  with  their  money  were  little  in¬ 
clined  to  submit  to  the  infliction  of  a  lecture. 
Wherefore  it  came  to  pass  that  at  the  appointed 
hour  there  were  assembled  in  the  appointed  room 
at  the  Percy  coffee-house,  four  persons  only.  These 
were  Dr.  Kennedy,  physician  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Mr.  George  Garrick,  a  Mr.  Becket,  of  Pall  Mall, 
and  another  gentleman.  Some  time  was  spent  in 
waiting  for  additions  to  the  number,  but  additions 
I  there  were  none;  and  at  length  the  Doctor  ap- 
I  peared,  dressed  in  black,  took  up  his  position  behind 

I  a  small  round  table,  and  solemnly  bowed  to  his  au¬ 

dience.  Taking  from  his  pocket  a  small  print  of  a 
human  skeleton,  he  thus  b^an  :  — 

“  1  am  now,  gentlemen,  about  to  open  a  subject 
to  you  of  the  greatest  importance  in  life,  — which  is 
the  knowlerlge  of  ourselves,  —  which  Plato  recom¬ 
mends  in  that  short  but  forcible  maxim  of  no$ce 
teipsum ;  Pope,  by  saying,  “  The  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man,”  and  our  divine  Shakespeare,  by 
exclaiming,  “  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man !  ”  &c. 

After  this  preface  came  an  ordinary  description 
of  the  human  head,  lasting  about  half  an  hour,  and 
then  the  lecturer  advanced  to  the  breast;  — 

“  Here,  gentlemen,”  said  he,  “  is  the  next  part  of 
this  very  extraordinary  animal,  which  may  be  very 
proi)Crly  called,  from  its  very  curious  bend  and  text- 
luw,  the  ‘  bread-basketry  ’  of  the  human  frame.” 

This  was  too  much !  The  little  auditory  burst 
into  a  simultaneous  roar  of  laughter,  which  awoke 
them  to  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  proceeding. 
Here  was  one  man  lecturing  to  four,  on  a  subject 
which  one,  at  least,  of  his  hearers  understood  infi¬ 
nitely  better  than  himself!  After  an  awkward 
pause,  one  of  the  audience  came  to  the  fescue ; 
“  Whjr,  Doctor,  as  we  are  all  friends,  and  as  the  sub¬ 
scription  has  been  paid  in,  what  signifies  giving 
j’ourself  anv  further  trouble  ?  We  are  satisfied  of 
your  capacity,  and  we  can  dispense  with  any  fur¬ 
ther  betures.  Suppose  all  here  come  and  take  a 
bit  of  dinner  with  me  to-day,  when  we  shall  see 


what  we  are  able  to  do  in  anatomizing  the  bottle.” 
The  company  yielded  a  hearty  assent ;  the  lecturer 
stepped  briskly  from  behind  his  little  table,  be¬ 
came  once  more  the  jovial  companion,  and  ordered 
up  some  coffee,  —  for  which  he  left  his  friends  to 
pay. 

It  would  be  a  profitless  task  to  enumerate  the 
various  publications  of  this  singular  man,  or  to  fol¬ 
low  him  through  the  long  descent  of  his  uneventful 
life.  His  most  successful  efforts  were  a  work  called 
“  Dramatic  Genius,”  which  ne  dedicated  to  Garrick, 
and  a  tragedy,  entitled  “  The  Heroine  of  the  Cave,” 
which  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane  in  1775.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  he  was  to  be  seen  in  I^on- 
don  literary  circles,  tolerated  for  his  anecdotes  and 
his  oddities,  and  very  generously  assisted  by  several 
of  the  first  men  of  the  day,  until,  in  the  early  part 
of  June,  1777,  he  was  carried  off  by  an  attack  of 
jaundice. 

He  had  one  peculiarity  which  clung  to  him 
to  his  latest  hour.  He  would  never  tell  where 
he  lived.  All  questions  and  stratagems  to  discover 
the  secret  were  m  vain.  “  He  was  to  be  heard  of 
at  the  ‘  Bedford  ’  coffee-house  ”  ;  this  was  his  inva-' 
riable  answer  to  all  inquirers,  and  he  was  proof 
against  every  inducement  to  say  more.  He  broke 
off  an  advantageous  negotiation  with  a  bookseller 
in  a  rage  at  what  he  called  “  the  inquisitive  imper¬ 
tinence  of  tradesmen,”  because  the  man  refused  to 
make  a  bill  payable  at  a  coffee-house.  Nor  would 
he  in  his  last  illness  receive  the  pecuniary  assistance 
of  his  friends  otherwise  than  through  the  familiar 
channel.  Not  even  when  wine  had  loosened  his 
tongue  on  all  other  subjects  was  he  ever  so  unguard¬ 
ed  as  to  betray  this  secret.  On  one  occasion  the 
keeping  of  it  cost  him  both  pains  and  policy,  which 
happened  in  the  following  manner. 

There  w.as  an  old  gentleman  named  Dossie,  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  had  an 
eccentricity  of  an  exactly  opposite  kind.  It  was 
tliis  patriarch’s  constant  practice  to  see  home  the 
person  with  whom  he  sat  last ;  and  it  chanced  after 
a  night  spent  near  the  Strand,  that  this  person  was 
Dr,  Iliffeman.  The  usual  offer  of  company  home 
w.as  made,  in  the  blandest  tones;  the  Doctor  as 
bhandly  replied  that  since  he  lived  in  the  city  he 
could  not  think  of  giving  his  friend  such  trouble. 
But  he  was  answered  that  a  walk  to  the  city  in  Dr. 
Hiffeman’s  company  would  be  of  all  life’s  jileasures 
the  greatest.  There  w.as  nothing  more  to  be  said, 
and  the  pair  turned  cityward.  On  they  walked 
until  St.  Paul’s  cast  its  shadows  on  their  path. 
Here  the  veteran  company-keeper  looked  around. 

“  Pr.ay,  Doctor,”  said  he,  “  do  you  live  much  far¬ 
ther  ?  ” 

“  O  yes,  sir,”  was  the  reply,  “  and  on  that  account 
I  told  you  it  would  be  giving  you  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.” 

“  No  trouble  at  all,  I  assure  you  ” ;  and  they  re- 
snmeil  their  march  till  the  Royal  Exchange  was 
gained.  Here  unmistakable  symptoms  of  hesita¬ 
tion  displayed  themselves  on  the  p.art  of  Mr.  Dossie, 
as  he  inquired,  — 

“  1>)  you  live  much  farther  still  ?  ” 

The  Doctor  took  courage  from  the  altered  tone, 
and  boldly  named  “  Boro  ”  as  his  place  of  resilience. 
This  saved  his  secret :  his  companion  confessed 
himself  un.able  to  walk  so  far,  and  they  parted. 

The  lodging  in  which  Dr.  Hiffernan  lived  was 
in  a  small  conrt  near  St.  Martin’s  lane.  His  friends 
always  supposed  him  to  have  usually  lived  in  one  of 
the  courts  off  Fleet  Street,  which  were  then  con- 
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tiguous  to  many  cheap  eating-houses,  as  well  as  to 
his  usual  haunts.  But  none  ever  knew. 

That  Hillernan  might  have  attained  consider¬ 
able  literary  distinction  appears  probable.  He  bad 
received  a  finished  education,  and  had  excellent 
opportunities  for  bringing  his  talents  into  notice. 
Yet  he  wasted  all  by  his  careless  indolence.  Ilis 
story,  like  all  stories,  has  a  moral.  It  testifies  that 
in  literature,  as  in  other  pursuits,  lasting  success 
crowns  diligence.  The  human  intellect  is  a  blade 
which  needs  not  only  to  be  sharpened  and  polished 
by  education,  but  wieliled  with  resolution  in  life’s 
battle,  if  men  are  to  be  champions  of  progress,  and 
not  mere  literary  camp-followers. 
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BOOK  III.  —  CHAPTER  11. 

MRS.  r.  IRETON  REMBKIDOE. 

The  experiment  which  Dr.  Merle  hfid  sanctioned 
proved  successful.  The  wise  j)bysician  had  calmed 
the  apprehensions  with  which  her  husband  and 
son  regarded  the  swoon  into  which  Mrs.  Carruthers 
h.ad  fallen  upon  recognizing  @eorge,  and  had  hinted 
that  on  her  recovery  the  mother  and  son  should  be 
left  alone. 

“  The  old  gentleman,”  said  Dr.  Merle  to  Mr.  Fel¬ 
ton,  “  .and  a  fine  old  gentleman  ho  is,  —  a  little  pe¬ 
culiar,  but  it  would  not  do  the  world  any  harm  to 
have  a  few  more  of  his  sort  in  it,  —  has  told  me  a 
good  deal  of  the  family  history  intentionally,  and 
some  of  it  unintentionally,  and  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  root  of  Mrs.  Carruthers’s  disease  b 
simply  her  son.” 

“lie  has  given  her  some  trouble,  I  know,”  said 
Mark  Felton,  with  a  sigh  ;  “  but  hardly  so  much  as 
that  comes  to,  I  fancy.” 

“  Well,  well,  I  won’t  be  positive ;  but  I  think  so. 
No  young  man  ever  tells  all  the  truth  about  his  fol¬ 
lies;  and,  indeed,  no  middle-aged  or  old  man,  for 
that  matter;  and,  rely  upon  it,  his  mother  knows 
more  than  any  one  else.  She  will  do  well,  Mr. 
Felton.  She  sees  him  all  right,  no  matter  how 
wrong  he  may  have  been ;  there ’s  nothing  gravely 
amiss  now.  We  may  leave  her  to  time  now,  and 
her  son’s  ^iety.” 

“  Do  you  think  I  may  venture  to  see  her  soon  ?  ” 

“  Impossible  to  say,  for  a  day  or  two,  my  dear  sir, 
impossible  to  say.  Mr.  Carruthers  and  Mr.  Dallas 
must  explain  your  coming  to  her.  I  don’t  prescribe 
two  shocks,  you  know,  even  pleasant  ones,  and  then 
I  liavc  no  doubt  you  will  perfect  the  cure." 

Mr.  Felton  acknowledged  the  smooth  speech  with 
an  absent  sort  of  smile,  and  Dr.  Merle  took  his 
leave. 

“  You  are  sure  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  you, 
George?  You  are  quite  sure  you  are  in  no 
danger  V  ”  said  Mrs.  Carruthers,  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  that  day,  to  lier  son,  as  she  lay  quietly  on  a 
large  sofa,  drawn  close  to  the  window,  where  the 
panes  were  glittering  in  the  dying  light.  Her  face 
was  turned  towards  him,  her  dark  eyes  a  little 
troubled,  and  not  so  bright  as  they  had  been,  resting 
fondly  and  with  a  puzzled  expression  upon  his  face, 
and  one  thin  hand  fondly  clasped  in  his.  George 
was  lying  on  the  floor  beside  her  sofa,  his  head  rest¬ 
ing  against  her  pillow,  and  the  fingers  of  her  other 
hand  were  moving  softly  among  his  rich  brown 
eurls.  ' 


“  Nothing,  indeed,  mother.  All  is  well  with  me, 
—  much,  much  better  than  I  ever  expected  or 
hoped;  but  you  must  not  agitate  yourself,  or  ask 
any  questions.  Dr.  Merle  and  Mr.  Carruthers  have 
put  me  on  my  honor  not  to  talk  to  you  of  the  past, 
and  we  inu.ot  keep  our  word,  you  know,”  and  the 
young  man  tenderly  kissed  the  hand  he  held  in  his. 

*'■  Yes,  yes,”  she  said,  in  an  absent,  searching 
tone,  “  but  there  is  something  —  there  was  some¬ 
thing  —  I  —  ” 

“  Hush,  mother  1  In  the  time  to  come  you  shall 
know  everything,  but  for  the  present  you  must  sim¬ 
ply  trust  me.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  wrong.  I 
am  here  with  j'ou,  brought  here  and  welcomed  by 
Mr.  Carruthers.  You  remember  that  he  did  not 
like  me,  and  he  had  good  cause ;  yes,  ho  had  good 
cause,  but  that  is  all  over  now.  I  am  here  with  his 
full  sanction  and  approbation,  and  you  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  know  that,  to  feel  it,  and  to  rest.  Y'ou  have 
to  get  strong  and  well  now,  mother,  and  then  we 
shall  all  be  quite  happy.” 

“  Yes,  George,  yes.  I  can  n>st  now,”  said  his 
mother.  And  she  nestled  down  ujkmi  her  sofa,  and 
he  drew  the  coverings  around  her,  and  they  both 
kejit  silence  ;  and  presently,  in  the  autumnal  even¬ 
ing,  when  the  moon  rose  over  the  dark  Tatinus,  and 
the  lights  began  to  sparkle  all  over  the  little  white 
town,  ^Irs.  Carruthers  fell  asleep,  with  Jier  hand 
chisped  in  that  of  her  son,  and  her  worn  but  always 
handsome  face  resting  against  his  own  brown 
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curls. 

The  days  went  by,  and  with  the  lapse  of  each 
Mrs.  Carruthers  made  .an  advance  towards  the  re¬ 
covery  of  her  health  and  her  faculties.  Very  shortly 
after  their  meeting,  George  had  spoken  to  her  of  his 
uncle,  and  though  he  found  it  difficult  to  fix  her 
attention  or  engage  her  interest,  he  succeeded  in 
ascertaining  that  she  remembered  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  her  brother’s  life,  and  that  he  had  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  and  intention  to  come  to  England. 

“  Mark  is  not  happy  in  his  son,”  she  said  one  day 
to  Mr.  Carruthers  and  George,  who  had  been  balk¬ 
ing  to  her  by  preconcerted  arrangement  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  “  I  fear  he  has  given  him  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  I  remember  in  many  of  his  letters  he  said 
he  was  not  blessed,  like  me,  with  a  son  of  whom  he 
could  be  proud.” 

George  reddened  violently  as  his  mother’s  harm¬ 
less  words  showed  him  how  she  had  concealed  all 
her  grief  from  her  brother,  and  struck  him  with  sud¬ 
den  shame  and  confusion  in  his  step-father’s  presence. 
Mr.  Carruthers  felt  inexpressibly  confused  also,  and 
as  readiness  was  not  the  Grand  Lama’s  forte,  be 
blundered  out,  — 

“  Well,  my  dear,  never  mind  about  his  son.  You 
would  be  glad  to  see  your  brother  Mark,  would  n’t 
you  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Carruthers  looked  earnestly  at  him  as  she 
raised  herself  from  her  pillows,  and  the  faint  color  in 
her  cheek  deepened  into  a  dark  flush  as  she  said,  — 

“  Glad  to  see  my  brother  Mark !  Indeed  I  should 
be.  Is  he  here  too  ?  ” 

So,  after  long  years,  the  brother  and  sister  met 
again,  and  Mark  Felton  was  a  little  diverted  from 
his  anxiety  about  his  son  by  the  interest  and  affec¬ 
tion  with  which  his  sister  inspired  him,  and  the 
strong  hold  which  George  Dallas  gauned  upon  the 
affections  of  a  man  who  had  been  sorely  wounded 
in  his  own  hopes  and  expectations.  He  was  not 
under  any  mbtaken  impression  about  his  nephew. 
He  knew  that  George  had  caused  lus  mother  the 
deepest  grief,  and  had  for  a  long  time  gone  as 
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\rrc#ig  as  a  young  man  could  go  short  of  entering 
on  a  criminal  career.  But  he  divided  the  good 
from  the  evil  in  his  character,  he  discerned  some¬ 
thing  of  the  noble  and  the  generous  in  the  young 
man,  and  if  he  laid  too  much  to  the  account  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  handled  his  follies  too  tender!}’,  it 
was  because  he  had  himself  suffered  from  all  the 
grief  which  profligacy,  combined  with  cold  and 
calculating  meanness,  can  inflict  upon  a  parent’s 
heart. 

George  Dallas  yielded  easily  to  the  influence  of 
happiness.  His  gay  and  pleasant  manner  was  \  full 
of  fascination,  and  of  a  certain  easy  grace  which  had 
peculiar  charms  for  his  Transatlantic  uncle  ;  and  his 
love  for  his  mother  was  a  constant  pleasure  to  her 
brother  to  witness,  and  an  irresistible  testimony  to 
the  unspoiled  nature  of  the  son.  True,  this  affection 
had  not  availed  to  restrain  him  formerly,  but  the 
partial  uncle  argued  that  circumstances  had  been 
against  the  boy,  and  that  he  had  not  had  fair  play. 
It  was  not  very  sound  reasoning,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  contradict  it  just  at  present,  and  Mr. 
Felton  was  content  to  feel  rather  than  to  reason. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Routh  had  arrived  at  Homburg  im¬ 
mediately  after  Mr.  Felton  and  George  had  r(\ached 
that  place  of  fashionable  resort.  Their  lodipngs 
were  in  a  more  central  situation  than  those  ot  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Carruthers,  and  were  within  easy  reach 
of  all  the  means  of  diversion  which  the  wicked  lit¬ 
tle  resort  of  the  designing  and  their  dupes  com¬ 
manded.  George  Dallas  did  not  see  much  of  Routh. 
He  had  been  disturbed  and  impressed  by  Mr.  Fel¬ 
ton’s  exceedingly  emphatic  expression  of  opinion 
respecting  that  gentleman  ;  he  had  been  filled  with 
a  vague  regret,  for  which  now  and  then  he  took 
himself  to  task,  as  ungrateful  and  whimsical,  for 
having  renewed  his  intimacy  with  Routh. 

His  levity,  his  callousness,  respecting  the  dread¬ 
ful  event  concerning  which  he  had  consulted  him, 
had  shocked  George  at  the  time,  and  his  sense  of 
them  had  grown  with  every  hour’s  consideration  of 
the  matter,  and  they  were  many,  in  which  he  had 
since  engaged.  Nothing  had  occurred  to  him  to  re¬ 
verse  or  weaken  the  force  of  Routh’s  opinion ;  but 
he  could  not  get  over  his  heartlessness.  They  met, 
indeed,  frequently.  They  met  when  George  and 
his  uncle,  or  his  step-father,  or  both,  walked  about 
j  die  town  and  its  environs,  or  in  the  gardens;  they 
met  when  George  strolled  about  the  salons  of  the 
Kursaal,  religiously  abstaining  from  play ;  it  was 
strange  how  the  taste  for  it  had  passed  away  from 
him,  and  how  little  he  suffered,  even  at  first,  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  rule  of  self-restraint ;  but  they  rarely 
met  in  private,  and  they  had  not  had  half  an  hour’s 
conversation  in  the  week  which  had  now  claped 
since  Routh  and  Harriet  had  arrived  at  Hom¬ 
burg. 

But  George  had  seen  Harriet  daily.  Every 
afternoon  he  escorted  jiis  mother  during  her  drive, 
i  and  then  he  called  on  Mrs.  Routh.  llis  visits  tor¬ 
tured  her,  and  yet  they  pleased  her  too.  Above  all, 
there  was  security  in  them.  She  should  know 
everything  he  was  doing  ;  she  should  be  quite  sure 
no  other  influence,  stronger,  dangerous,  was  at 
work,  while  he  came  to  her  daily,  and  talked  to  her 
'  in  the  old  frank  way.  Routh  shrank  from  seeing 
him,  as  Harriet  well  knew,  and  felt,  also,  that  there 
I  was  security  in  his  visits  to  her.  “He  will  keep 
out  of  George’s  way,  of  course,”  she  said  to  herself, 
when  she  acquiesced  in  the  expediency  of  follow¬ 
ing  Dallas  to  Homburg,  and  the  necessity  for  keep¬ 


ing  him  strictly  in  sight,  for  some  time  at  least 
“He  will  not  undertake  the  daily  torture.  No; 
that,  too,  must  be  my  share.  Well,  I  am  tied  to 
the  stake,  and  there  is  no  escape ;  only  an  interval 
of  slumber  now  and  then,  more  or  less  rare  and 
brief.  I  don’t  want  to  tie  him  to  it  also,  —  he  could 
not  bear  it  as  I  can.” 

And  she  bore  it  well,  —  wonderfully  well,  on  the  ; 
whole,  though  the  simile  of  bodily  torture  is  not 
overdrawn  as  representing  what  she  endured.  By  ! 
a  sort  of  tacit  mutual  consent,  they  never  alluded 
to  Deane  or  the  discovery  of  the  murder.  George, 
who  never  could  bear  the  sight  of  a  woman’s  suffer-  ' 
ing,  had  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  terrible  emotion 
she  had  undergone  when  he  disclosed  the  truth  to 
her,  and  determined  to  avoid  the  suWeet  for  the 
future.  She  understood  this,  but  she  relt  tolerably 
certain  that  if  any  new  complication  arose,  if  any 
occasion  of  doubt  or  hesitation  presented  itself, 
George  would  seek  her  advice.  She  should  not  be  i 
kept  in  ignorance,  and  that  was  enough.  She  had  , 
ascertained,  before  they  left  London,  that  George 
had  not  mentioned  the  matter  to  Mr.  Felton,  and 
when  the  young  man  told  her  how  otherwise  com¬ 
plete  his  explanation  with  Mr.  Felton  had  been, 
she  felt  a  degree  of  satisfaction  in  the  proof  of  her  , 
jiower  and  influence  afforded  by  this  reticence.  ' 

Tlie  positive  injunction  which  Mr.  Felton  had 
laid  upon  his  nephew  aided  George’s  sensitiveness 
with  respect  to  Harriet.  He  felt  convinced  that  if 
his  uncle  had  known  her,  as  he  knew  her,  he  would  j 
have  been  satisfied  to  confide  to  her  the  trouble  and 
anxiety  under  which  he  labored,  and  whose  origin 
was  assuming,  to  George’s  mind,  increasing  serious¬ 
ness  with  every  dire  which  passed  by,  without  bring¬ 
ing  news  of  Mr.  Felton’s  son.  But  he  would  not, 
however  he  might  find  relief  and  counsel  by  doing 
so,  discus.s  with  Harriet  a  matter  which  he  had  been 
positively  forbidden  to  discuss  with  her  husband : 
he  could  not  ask  her  secrecy  without  hurting  her  by 
an  explanation  of  Mr.  Felton’s  ill  opinion  of  Routh. 
So  it  happened  that  these  two  persons  met  every 
day,  and  that  much  liking,  confidence,  and  esteem 
existed  on  the  man's  part  towards  the  woman,  and 
yet  unbroken  silence  was  maintained  on  the  subject 
which  deeply  engaged  the  minds  of  both.  Philip 
Deane’s  name  was  never  mentioned  by  Harriet,  nor 
did  Dallas  speak  of  Arthur  Felton. 

So  Mrs.  Carruthers  improved  in  health.  Mr. 
Carruthers  was  very  gracious  and  affable  to  his 
step-son,  and  terribly  nervous  and  anxious  about  his 
wife,  on  whom,  if  the  worthy  physician  could  have 
been  brought  to  consent,  he  would  have  kept  Dr. 
Merle  in  perpetual  attendance,  being  incapable  of 
recognizing  the  importance,  —  indeed  almost  the 
existence,  —  of  any  patient  of  that  gentleman’s,  ex¬ 
cept  Mrs.  Carruthers  of  Poynings.  Mr.  Felton 
heard  nothing  of  his  son,  and  waited,  frequently  dis¬ 
cussing  the  subject  with  Mr.  Carruthers  and  his 
nejihew ;  and  the  bright  sweet  autumn  days  went 
on.  Afterwards,  when  George  reviewed  their 
course,  and  pondered  on  the  strange  and  wayward 
ways  through  which  his  life  had  lain,  he  thought  of 
the  tranquillity,  the  lull,  there  had  been  in  that  time, 
with  wonder. 

The  change  of  scene,  the  physical  effort,  a  certain 
inevitable  deadening  effect  produced  by  the  lapse  of 
time,  more  powerful  in  cases  of  extreme  excitement 
than  its  space  would  seem  to  warrant,  had  had  their 
effect  on  Harriet’s  spirits  and  appearance.  She 
looked  more  like  herself,  George  thought,  when  he 
came  to  make  her  his  daily  visit  Perhaps  he  had 


become  more  accustomed  to  the  change  he  had 
noted  with  her  solicitude  on  his  return  to  London ; 
she  was  certainly  more  cheerful.  He  did  not  take 
account  of  the  fact  that  he  did  not  see  her  in  South’s 
company,  though  his  uncle’s  comment  on  her  hus¬ 
band’s  feelinOT  towards  her  frequently  and  painfully 
recurred  to  him.  Harriet  q^uestioned  him  frequent¬ 
ly  about  his  mother,  and  George,  full  of  gratitude 
for  her  kindness  and  sympathy,  spoke  freely  of  her, 
of  his  uncle,  of  the  altered  position  in  which  he  stood 
with  his  step-father,  and  of  his  improved  condition 
and  hopes.  There  were  only  two  persons  of  interest 
to  him  which  he  did  not  mention  to  Harriet.  They 
were  Arthur  Felton  and  Clare  Carruthers. 

“  Have  you  ever  been  to  the  Bursaal  in  the  even¬ 
ing  ?  ”  he  asked  Harriet  one  day,  as  they  were  talk¬ 
ing,  and  looking  at  the  groups  of  gayly  dressed  men 
and  women  lounging  past  the  window  where  they 
were  seated. 

“  Yes,  I  have  gone  in  there  once  or  twice  with 
Stewart;  but  I  got  tired  of, it  very  soon,  and  I 
don’t  want  to  go  again.” 

“My  uncle  met  an  old  acquaintance  there  last 
evening,”  George  went  on ;  “he  does  not  particu¬ 
larly  care  about  it  either;  but  we  were  strolling 
about  the  gardens  until  rather  late,  and  then  we 
went  in  and  had  a  look  at  the  ball-room.  I  had 
been  watching  a  lady  for  some  time,  out-and-out  the 
best  dancer  in  the  room,  when  she  came  up  to  my 
uncle  and  spoke  to  him,  and  I  find  out  she  is  quite 
a  celebrity  here.” 

“  Indeed,’  said  Harriet,  not  vehemently  inter¬ 
ested. 

“  Yes,  quite,”  said  Georee  ;  “  and,  judging  by 
what  my  uncle  says,  I  should  think  she  was  a  celeb¬ 
rity  in  New  York,  too.  I  should  like  to  show  her 
to  you,  Mrs.  Routli ;  she  is  like  one  of  those  impos¬ 
sible  women  in  the  American  woods,  with  clusters 
of  currants  made  in  carbuncles,  and  bunches  of 
cherries,  in  flawless  rubies,  in  her  hair,  —  you  know 
the  kind  I  mean.  I  fancy  the  Phmnix  would  look 
shy  about  insuring  her  wardrobe,  and  Hancock  feel 
dubious  about  matching  her  diamonds.  Such  a 
twinkling,  flashing,  glittering,  coaxing,  flippant  mor¬ 
tal  I  never  met  in  my  life.  I  wonder  if  she  dresses 
as  gorgeously  under  the  sunshine  as  under  the  gas.” 

“  She  has  quite  taken  your  fancy,  George.  Did 
Mr.  Felton  introduce  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes!.  There  she  stood,  looking  up  in  his  face, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  seeing  me  and  every  other  per¬ 
son  in  the  room  at  the  same  time,  and  chattering 
like  a  Yankee  magpie ;  so  my  uncle  presented  me 
to  —  Mrs.  P.  ireton  Bembridge,  as  he  called  her,  in 
American  fiishion.  She  was  there,  with  a  whole  host 
of  people,  and  I  did  n’t  fancy  them,  —  ‘  ke-inder 
did  n'  t,’  as  she  would  s.ay,  no  doubt,  —  and  went 
away  as  soon  as  I  could.” 

“  Is  she  a  widow  ?  ” 

“  Yes  —  at  least  I  think  so ;  I  heard  nothing  of 
P.  Ireton.” 

“  She  will  be  cultivating  your  uncle,  or  yourself, 
George.  A  handsome,  rich  young  widow,  and  an 
old  acquaintance  of  your  uncle’s,  eh  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  feel  in  the  least  like  it,  Mrs.  Routh,  and 
I  am  sure  the  sparkling,  flashing,  dashing  lady  I  met 
last  night  would  fly  at  no  such  mean  quarry.  I 
have  rather  a  notion,  too,  that  my  uncle  does  not 
like  her.” 

“  Have  you  ’?  Did  he  seem  displeased  at  the 
meeting  ?  ” 

“  Not  exactly  displeased  —  but  —  lam  beginning 
to  understand  him  now  wonderfully  well,  and  in 


some  things  he  is  so  like  my  mother.  Now,  with 
her  I  can  always  feel  whether  she  likes  a  person  or 
not  without  her  saying  a  word,  —  I  could  formerly, 
I  mean,  when  she  was  more  susceptible  to  impres¬ 
sions  than  she  is  now.  It ’s  just  the  same  in  my  un¬ 
cle’s  case ;  and  I  knew  in  a  minute  he  did  n’t  like 
Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge.” 

“  Where  is  she  staying  ?  At  the  ‘  Quatre  Sai- 
sons,’  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  George ;  “  she  has  one  of  the  Schwaz- 
child  houses.  You  know  them,  Mrs.  Routh  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  know  them,”  said  Harriet.  “  I  saw  the 
Frau  Schwazchild  yesterday,  rejoicing  in  a  pink 
parasol  with  a  coral  handle,  set  with  turquoises  in 
clunms.” 

“  That ’s  the  woman.  Should  n’t  wonder  if  the 
parasol  were  a  waif  from  the  wardrobe  of  Mrs.  P. 
Ireton  Bembridge.  She  has,  then,  one  of  those 
huge  houses  for  herself  and  her  attendants.” 

“  Did  she  tell  you  all  this  in  the  ball-room  ?  ” 

“  All  thui  t  Bless  your  innocence,  she  got  through 
such  trivialities  as  these  in  about  two  minutes.  I 
might  have  heard  her  whole  history,  and  P.  Ireton’s 
no  doubt,  particulars  of  his  last  illness  —  if  he  had 
a  last  illness  —  included,  if  I  had  asked  her  to 
dance.  And,  by  Jove  !  ”  said  George,  starting  up 
and  pushing  back  the  muslin  curtain  which  impeded 
Harriet’s  view  of  the  street  somewhat,  “  there  she 

is,  coming  down  the  street  in  a  pony-carriage,  and 
looking  like  a  whole  triumphal  procession  on  one  set 
of  wheels.” 

Harriet  looked  out  with  an  assumption  of  more 
curiosity  than  she  felt  In  a  low,  elegant,  but  rather 
over-ornamented  equipage,  drawn  by  two  gray  po¬ 
nies,  likewise  rather  over-ornamented,  but  very 
handsome  and  of  great  value,  sat  a  lady  of  beauty 
as  undeniable  as  that  of  her  horses,  and  elegance  as 
striking  as  that  of  her  carriage.  Woman-like,  Har¬ 
riet  remarked  the  magnificence  of  her  dress  before 
she  noticed  the  beauty  of  her  face,  set  off  as  it  was 
by  the  aid  of  the  most  perfect  hat  and  feather  ever 
put  together  by  the  milliner’s  art.  That  beauty 
was  at  once  of  the  correct  and  the  sparkling  order. 
Her  features  were  of  statuesque  regularity,  but  they 
had  all  the  piquant  brilliancy  of  rich,  glowing,  pas¬ 
sionate  life.  Cheeks  and  lijis  flushed  with  the  full 
color  of  health,  masses  of  hair  of  the  darkest,  glos¬ 
siest  brown  coiled  up  in  endless  braids  and  rolls  un¬ 
der  the  inimitable  hat ;  eyes  so  dark  that  to  call 
them  black  was  a  venial  exaggeration ;  teeth  which 
shone  like  jewels;  and  in  the  face,  the  air,  over  the 
whole  person  and  equipment  of  the  woman,  from 
the  wrists  outstretched  over  the  reins  she  held,  and 
on  which  broad  bands  of  jewels  flashed,  to  the  tip 
of  the  satin  boot  which  protruded  beneath  the  silken 
carriage-wrap  spread  daintily  over  her  knees,  an  in¬ 
tolerable  consciousness  and  domineering  boldness 
which  was  simply  odious.  Her  ponies  were  stepi- 
ping  leisurely;  her  glittering  eyes  were  looking 
right  and  left,  as  though  she  were  searching  for  some 
one  among  the  scattered  groups  she  passed,  and 
every  member  of  which  stared  at  her  without  dis¬ 
guise.  As  much  of  her  dress  as  could  be  seen  was 
a  magnificent  mixture  of  satin  and  lace  and  jewels, 
and  even  in  her  dress  there  was  a  daring,  reckless 
something,  indefinable  but  distinct,  which  made  the 
gazers  feel  that  in  staring  at  her  there  was  no  of¬ 
fence. 

“  Stunning,  is  n’t  she,  Mrs.  Routh  ?  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  the  slang,  but  there  is  really  no  other 
word.  Blinding,  dazzling,  and  all  the  rest  of 
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**  Stunning,  certainly,  George,”  said  Harriet,  smil¬ 
ing  ;  “  but,  somehow,  I  don’t  think  you  care  particu¬ 
larly  to  be  stunned.” 

“  Not  in  the  least.  She  is  not  a  bit  my  style  ”  ; 
and  George,  thinking  of  what  “  his  ”  style  was,  and 
how  widely  it  differ^  from  the  triumphant  figure 
in  the  ornate  carriage  out  there,  let  the  muslin  cur¬ 
tain  drop,  and  turned  away  from  the  window.  Har¬ 
riet  sat  down  and  took  up  her  work. 

“  A  woman  whom  men  would  love  for  a  little 
while,  and  hate  bitterly  after,  I  fancy ;  but  whom 
women  would  hate  at  once,  and  always.” 

Mrs.  P.  Ireton  Bembridge  had  not  found  among 
the  loungers  in  the  town  the  individual  whom  her 
bright  black  eyes  were  seeking,  when  George  Dallas 
and  Harriet  Kouth  had  marked  her  from  the  win¬ 
dow.  She  had  driven  rapidly  away  past  the  gar¬ 
dens  and  the  Schloss,  and  w'hen  fully  two  miles 
outside  the  town  she  overtook  a  gentleman  saun¬ 
tering  leisurely  along,  with  his  hands  thrust  deep 
into  his  pockets,  and  his  moody  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  ground.  The  carriage  was  close  upon  him  be¬ 
fore  he  looked  round,  though  the  sound  made  by 
the  wheels  and  the  trotting  horses  had  been  dis¬ 
tinct  in  the  clear  air,  as  they  came  along  the  empty 
road.  Then  he  turned  and  greeted  the  lady  with 
efiiislon.  In  a  moment  he  had  taken  his  place  be¬ 
side  her,  and  was  whirled  away  into  the  green  and 
golden  distance  of  the  forest,  under  the  brow  crest 
^  Taunus. 

“  How  very  odd  that  you  should  know  him,”  said 
the  gorgeous  lady  of  the  pony-carriage  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  seated  beside  her,  as  she  walked  her  ponies 
along  a  shady  road,  where  the  slim  trees  stood  on 
guai^  on  either  side,  and  the  fallen  leaves  rustled 
under  the  wheels. 

“  Not  so  very  odd.  He  is  a  near  relative  of  one 
of  my  most  intimate  friends.” 

“  Ah,  his  nephew,  I  suppose  you  mean,  a  tall  young 
man  with  good  eyes,  and  a  remarkably  rich  expres¬ 
sion  of  countenance.” 

“  I  recognize  the  description  certainly,  and  it  is 
not  flattering.  That  is  the  individual;  his  name  is 
Dallas." 

“  A  booby,  I ’m  convinced.  How  he  can  be  an 
intimate  friend  of  yours  I  cannot  understand.”  She 
said  this  rather  sulkily,  which,  by  adding  to  its  char¬ 
acter  of  sincerity,  made  the  indirect  flattery  in 
which  she  was  a  proficient  all  the  more  delicious. 
Her  companion’s  eyes  flashed  with  pleasure  as  he 
turned  them  upon  her  with  a  look  which  she  did 
not  ruse  her  eyes  to  receive,  but  which  dyed  her 
cheek  a  deeper  rose  tint  than  before.  Then  she 
went  on,  — 

“  He  is  come  here  with  Mr.  Felton  to  meet  his 
cousin,  I  suppose.  Arthur  Felton  will  not  like 
that,  I.  fancy.  He  regarded  this  fine  family  re¬ 
union  as  a  very  decided  nuisance,  1  can  assure 
you.” 

I  don’t  quite  understand  you,”  her  companion 
said.  “Mr.  Felton’s  son  is  not  here,  that  I  know 
of ;  he  certainly  had  not  arrived  yesterday,  for  Dal¬ 
las  was  at  my  lodgings,  and  would  have  been  sure 
to  mention  it” 

“  No,”  replied  the  lady,  with  a  slow,  provoking 
smile,  which  lighted  her  eyes  up  with  mischief,  and 
showed  more  of  her  faultless  teeth  than  always  glis¬ 
tened  on  the  world.  “  I  know  he  is  not  here,  but 
he  is  coming.  I  gave  him  a  rendezvous  here  for 
this  very  week,  in  Paris,  last  March.” 

The  gentleman  looked  at  her  in  such  extreme 


surprise,  that  it  quite  amused  her.  She  did  not 
only  smile  now,  she  laughed. 

“  I  will  explain  my  meaning,”  she  said,  “  in  verjr 
few  words.  I  have  known  the  Feltons  all  my  life, 
and  Arthur  has  been  more  or  less  in  love  with  me 
since  he  was  a  boy ;  rather  less  than  more,  perhaps, 
for  that ’s  his  way,  and  not  at  all  to  the  detriment  of 
his  being  quite  ns  much  in  love  with  any  numher 
of  women  besides.  He  and  his  father  never  gut  on 
well.  Mr.  Felton  did  not  like  ‘his  ways’  as  the 
goodies  and  gossips  say,  and,  in  particular,  he  did 
not  like  his  being  in  love  with  me,  fur  he  can’t  bear 
me.  Frightfully  bad  taste,  is  n’t  it?  Get  along, 
President,”  this  to  one  of  the  ponies,  as  she  toucli^ 
him  up  with  her  whip ;  “  you  ’ve  hail  walking 
enough.  Awfully  bad  taste  —  thank  you,  yon 
need  n’t  say  yes;  you  ’re  looking  unutterable  things. 
Of  course  I  don’t  mind  that  particularly,  and  I 
don’t  care  for  Arthur  Felton  in  the  ve-ry  least,” 
with  a  most  enchanting  drawl  and  the  faintest  j>out 
of  the  crimson  lips.  He  made  himself  a  perfect 
nuisance  in  Paris,  and  I  really  must  have  quarrelled 
with  him,  if  I  had  not  gone  away  with  some  friends, 
who  would  n’t  have  Arthur  —  no,  not  in  the  ve-ry 
least,”  and  she  repeated  the  before-mentioned  littfe 
performance  quite  enchantingly. 

“  But  you  agreed  to  meet  him  here  ?  ”  said  her 
companion,  very  moodily. 

“  Agreed  to  meet  him  here !  How  ridiculous  you 
are.  I  gave  him  rendezvous,  which  I  beg  to  ob¬ 
serve  is  not  precisely  the  same  thing  as  agreeing  to 
meet  him.” 

“  Sounds  like  it,”  said  the  gentleman,  still  more 
sulkily. 

“  Very  true ;  but  it  is  n’t.  I  meant  to  come  here 
—  I  always  lay  my  plans  long  beforehand — just  at 
this  time,  and  I  thought  I  might  as  well  let  him 
come  hero  as  have  him  constantly  teasing  me  In  the 
mean  time.  It  was  a  long  while  off,  reiucniber.” 
And  her  black  eyes  danced  with  mischief  and  ea- 
tlcement 

“  And  where  is  he  now  ?  ”  asked  her  companion, 
aller  he  had  given  her  another  look  which  brought 
the  burning  color  to  her  cheeks  once  more. 

“  How  on  eiu-th  should  1  know  ?  ”  was  her  answer, 
and  as  she  made  it,  she  turned  her  head  round  and 
looked  him  full  in  the  face.  “  How  on  earth  should 
I  know  ?  ”  she  repeated.  “  You  don’t  imagine,  I 
suppose,  that  I  correspond  with  all  the  friends  of 
my  youth.  No,  no ;  I  never  think  of  people  when 
they  are  out  of  iny  sight.  I  have  no  one  that  I  care 
about  enough  to  think  of  in  absence,  and  I  never 
write  a  letter,  if  I  can  possibly  avoid  it.” 

“I  understood,  when  Mr.  Felton  came  to  Lon¬ 
don,  he  had  not  heard  from  his  son  for  some  time, 
and  he  has  certainly  not  seen  him  there.” 

“  Very  likely  Master  Arthur  is  not  a  particularly 
dutiful  son.  However,  his  father  will  see  him  here, 
if  he  stays  till  next  week,  that ’s  a  fact.” 

“  What  sort  of  person  is  Mr.  Felton’s  son?  I  can’t 
say  I  admire  the  old  gentleman  much.” 

“Not  Don’t  get  on  with  him?  I  should  think 
not,  neither  do  I ;  but  Arthur ’s  not  in  the  ve-ry  least 
like  him.  Not  nearly  so  good-looking ;  not  like  the 
Feltons,  I  should  say,  at  ml;  like  his  mother.  His 
cousin,  though  he ’s  a  big  booby.  Is  a  good-looking 
fellow,  and  looks  like  a  gentleman.  Now  that  ’» 
just  what  Arthur  does  not  look  like.” 

“  And  what  is  just  what  he  does  look  like  ?  ”  asked 
her  companion,  who  took  what  he  thought  was  a 
secret  pleasure  in  hearing  this  unknown  admirer  of 
the  beautiful  woman  who  had  captivated  his  fancy 
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gpoken  of  in  depreciating  terms.  But  he  was  quite 
mistaken.  Mrs.  P.  Ircton  Bembridge  discerned  this 
amiable  sentiment  with  perfect  distinctness,  and 
gave  it  all  the  nutriment  to  be  supplied  by  the  most 
consummate  and  dexterous  coquet)^. 

“  H’m  I  ”  she  said,  with  a  bewitching  air  of  thought 
and  deliberation.  “What  does  Arthur  Felton  look 
like  ?  Very  like  a  Yankee,  and  a  little  like  a  Jew  ” ; 
and  she  laughed  most  musically. 

As  Mrs.  P.  Ircton  Bembridge  drove  her  gray 
ponies  towards  the  little  white  town,  the  carriage 
passed,  near  a  turn  in  one  of  the  level  shady  roa^, 
a  bench  placed  between  two  tall  slim  trees.  Be¬ 
tween  the  bench  and  the  road  lay  a  broad  pathway, 
with  a  grassy  edge.  A  lady,  simply  dressed,  of  a 
small,  slight  figure,  and  whose  face  was  bent  down¬ 
wards,  but  in  whose  air  there  was  unmistakable 
refinement,  was  sitting  on  the  bench,  and,  leaning  a 
little  forward,  was  making  marks  upon  the  ground 
with  her  parasol,  less  in  idleness  than  in  the  ab¬ 
straction  of  thought  As  the  ponies  trotted  merrily 
by,  and  their  mistress  laughed,  rather  loudly  but 
musically,  the  lady  looked  up,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
two  women  met  The  gentleman  who  sat  by  the 
fair  American,  and  who  was  on  the  side  of  the  car¬ 
riage  nearest  to  the  pathway,  was  so  absorbed  in 
the  animated  conversation  being  carried  on  between 
them,  that  he  did  not  notice  the  solitary  figure,  nor 
see  that  anything  had  attracted  his  companion’s  at¬ 
tention.  Indeed,  the  attraction  was  but  momen¬ 
tary  ;  the  look  had  hardly  been  interchanged  before 
the  carriage  had  whirled  past  Harriet  Routh. 

She  came  forward  upon  the  footpath,  and  looked 
after  the  fast  receding  figure  of  her  husband,  as  he 
bent  deferentially  towards  the  woman  she  had  seen 
that  morning,  until  she  conld  see  it  no  longer ;  and 
still  stood  there  when  the  level  shaded  road  was 
blank  and  empty. 

[To  be  continued.] 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

M.  Edmond  About  has  just  commenced  a  new 
novel,  in  the  form  of  a  feuUleton  to  the  French  paper 
published  in  Florence,  called  L’Jialie. 

M.  Gasperini,  well  known  in  Paris  for  his  admi¬ 
ration  of  what  Herr  Wagner  calls  the  “  music  of  the 
future,”  is  about  to  publish  a  new  literary  journal 
entitled  L'Espril  Nouveau,  with  the  object  of  popu¬ 
larizing  among  the  Parisians  the  art-theories  of  the 
Wagner  school. 

The  raonasteiT  of  Arcadi,  which  was  lately 
blown  up  by  the  Cretan  insurgents,  was  eight  liun- 
dred  years  old,  and  was  the  finest  and  richest  mon¬ 
astery  in  the  Levant  It' contained  a  very  rich  li¬ 
brary,  with  rare  Byzantine  manuscripts,  all  of  which 
perished  in  the  ruins. 

The  Empress  of  the  French  is  credited  with  the 
invention  of  a  new  game,  which,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  a  very  select  few,  must  give  no  small  amount 
of  trouble.  A  velvet  ba^,  filled  with  slips  of  parch¬ 
ment,  on  each  of  which  is  written  the  name  of  one 
of  the  guests,  is  handed  to  her  Majesty,  who,  draw¬ 
ing  a  name,  requires  its  possessor  to  relate  a  story 
which  will  amuse  the  company  for  the  space  of  an 
hour.  M.  Edmund  About  is  said  to  have  distin¬ 
guished  hinwelf  in  this  way,  though  even  he  has 
been  surpassed  by  a  contributor  to  the  Fujaro,  M. 
Alberic  Second.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  but  a 
few  persons  could  keep  a  company  listening  to  an 
improvised  narrative  for  an  hour  without  burning 


an  intolerable  bore.  Even  the  famous  story-tellers 
of  the  East  draw  on  certain  stock  materials. 

Ludwig  Nouj:.  is  a  sort  of  biographer-general  in 
^e  world  of  music.  He  has  now  bad  the  happy 
idea  of  collecting  the  most  interesting  unpublished 
letters  of  Gluck,  Emanuel  Bach,  Haydn,  Weber, 
and  Mendelssohn.  Gluck’s  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  important,  for  thj^  relate  to  some  of  the  chief 
problems  of  his  art.  The  others  are  of  more  strict¬ 
ly  personal  interest. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning 
Star  says  that  among  the  innumerable  curiosities  at 
the  coming  E.xhibition  will  be  the  skeleton  of  a 
monster  snake,  found  in  the  mountain  of  the  Pardo. 
“  Don  Sanchez  (not  Don  Quixote’s  squire)  has  had 
the  honor  of  dissecting  this  reptile,  who  possessed  no 
less  than  1,045  rings,  arranged  spiral  fashion.  He 
must  have  ^en  a  measant  fellow-traveller  to  have 
met  with  gliding  along  one  of  his  native  mountain 
passes  on  a  dark  night.” 

American  books  are  just  now  attracting  consider¬ 
able  attention  in  England.  Among  other  works  re¬ 
printed  are  Longfellow’s  “  Flower-de-Luce  ”  and 
Whittier’s  “  Snow  Bound”:  the  first  is  a  reproiluc- 
tion  of  the  American  edition,  the  second  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  the  photographs  of  New  England 
scenery.  Lowell’s  “  Vbion  of  Sir  Launfal  ”  is  the 
subject  of  fresh  praises.  Speaking  of  the  illustra¬ 
tions,  the  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that 
“special  credit”  b  “due  to  the  engraver,  who 
shows  himself  able  to  compete  with  most  Britbhers 
in  his  own  way.”  Engraving  b  an  art  that  b  under¬ 
stood  in  England. 

Since  the  accession  of  the  present  King  of  Wur- 
temberg  no  sentence  of  death  has  been  carried  out 
in  the  country.  In  consequence,  people  generally 
believed  that  capital  punishment  was  abolbhed,  at 
least  de  facto.  A  year  ago  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  asked  the  government  to  do  away  with  the  pen¬ 
alty,  but  the  application  received  a  negative  answer. 
A  few  days  since  a  tribunal  pronounced  a  sentence 
of  death,  and  the  public  was  not  a  little  astonished 
to  hear  that  the  condemnation  was  confirmed.  The 
official  organ  declares  that  the  government  does  not 
believe  it^lf  able  to  pronounce  the  absolute  aboli¬ 
tion  of  capital  punishment,  as  had  been  asked  by  the 
Chamber.  “  As  to  the  question  of  a  reduction  of 
the  number  of  the  cases  in  which  that  penalty  could 
be  applied,  that  b  a  point  which  will  naturally  arise 
when  the  government  will  soon  be  occupied  with  a 
revision  of  the  penal  code.” 

“  When  the  Greeks,”  says  a  letter  in  the  Journal 
des  Debats,  on  the  blowing  up  of  the  convent  at 
Arcadeuin,  “  saw  that  they  bad  nothing  for  it  but  to 
die  and  sell  their  lives  dearly,  they  knelt  before  an 
aged  monk  who  had  never  ceased  to  exhort  them 
during  their  defence  of  two  days  and  two  nights; 
they  asked  his  supreme  blessing,  which  he  gave 
them,  promising  that  they  would  all  meet  again  in 
heaven,  together  with  the  ancient  martyrs  of  the 
Greek  Church.  Every  one  present,  soldiers,  women, 
and  children,  said  ‘  Amen !  ’  A  light  was  then  put 
to  the  gunpowder,  and  the  convent,  with  both  its 
defenders  and  assaihints,  was  blown  into  the  air.” 
Dion  Boucicault,  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  Dnilg 
Telegraph,  desires  to  know  who  survived  to  transmit 
these  circumstantial  details.  “  Was  there  a  ‘special 
correspondent’  of  the  Dehats  perched  on  a  neigh¬ 
boring  tower  ?  If  so,  he  could  not  have  overheard 
the  blessing  or  the  Amen !  If  not,  we  may  fairly 
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ask  for  further  interesting  particulars  from  one  who 
doubtless  saw  the  blow  up  from  the  inside.” 

Wk  reprint  the  following  exquisite  verses  from 
“  Wayside  Posies,”  a  collection  of  original  and  se¬ 
lected  poems  edited  by  Robert  Buchanan :  — 

“  Now  dark  anil  dry  Is  piled  the  wheat. 

The  wine-prees  feels  no  stainSd  feet, 
f  The  white  moon  shriuks  her  tickle  clear 

And  roioes  of  the  air  repeat, 

‘  It  Is  the  CTening  of  the  year.’ 

**  Why  bare  I  missed,  while  men  have  found  F 
•  Men  smile  that  com  and  wine  abound. 

And  children  eat  the  ripened  ear ; 

I  gaac  at  them  from  bsinen  ground  : 

It  it  the  evening  of  the  year. 

“  0  lore !  it  seems  but  yestenlay, 

A  child  in  fresh  green  fields  I  lay. 

And  dreamt  of  thee  where  skies  were  clear ; 

But  withered  leaves  bestrew  my  way : 

It  is  the  evening  of  the  year. 

**  0  face  that  I  have  never  seen ! 

Somewhere  on  earth  with  saddened  mien 

Thou  waitest  full  of  sober  cheer  ; 

Come  !  where  the  reaper’s  foot  hath  been. 

It  it  the  evening  of  the  year. 

“  Come  to  me,  0  my  love,  my  fate, 

Ere  all  be  cold  and  desolate ! 

Come  !  I  have  sought  thee  far  and  near ; 

Come !  lest  I  wither  while  I  wait ; 

It  is  the  evening  of  the  year.” 

The  loondon  Reader  says :  “  The  copyright  of  all 
Byron’s  pieces  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  the  property 
of  Mr.  Murray,  and  besides,  he  has  the  invaluable 
advantage  of  possessing  the  original  MSS.  in  the 
poet's  handwriting.  Often  as  ‘  Lord  BjTon  ’  has 
oeen  printed,  it  would  seem  that  a  careful  collation 
of  these  has  disclosed  the  existence  of  numerous 
errors  in  the  text  of  every  preceding  edition.  Mr. 
Murray  has  wisely  resolved  to  check  unprincipled 
competition,  —  unprincipled  because  its  productions 
are  necessarily  imperfect,  and  a  fraud  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic,  —  by  issuing  a  pearl  edition,  printed  in  crown 
octavo,  and  on  toned  paper,  so  perfect,  and  at  such 
a  price,  that  no  one  who  sees  it  will  be  seduced  by 
any  counterfeit.  We  have  read  somewhere  that 
Byron  left  behind  him  some  fragments  of  a  fifth 
canto  of  Childe  Harold,  containing  amongst  other 
things  a  description  of  an  eruption  of  Stromboli, 
seen  by  the  poet  on  his  last  voyage  to  Greece,  and 
also  a  plan  of  the  continuation  of  Don  Juan.  Are 
these  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Murray  ?  and  does  he 
reserve  them  for  a  still  later  edition  ?  He  is  very 
fond  of  tantalizing  the  literary  world  with  promises 
of  good  things,  but  no  prospect  of  this  kind  has 
been  held  out.  These  remains  must  be  known  to 
no  small  number  of  persons,  yet  the  secret  has  been 
well  kept.”  A  selection  of  translations  from  Byron’s 
works  by  £.  Nobein  has  appeared  in  Germany. 
The  critics  prtuse  the  volume  very  warmly. 

Tue  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Star  chums  to 
have  been  the  first  to  publish  the  discovery  of 
Richelieu’s  head.  His  Eminence  has  been  for  some 
time  without  it,  and  it  was  lately  restored  to  his 
tomb  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  A  catafalque 
of  black  velvet,  at  the  comers  of  which  were  four 
splenilid  candelabra,  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
nave,  while  hangings  of  darx  crimson  velvet,  fringed 
with  gold,  covered  the  walls  of  the  edim;e. 
Around  the  catafalque  bishops  and  other  Church 
dignitaries,  in  full  vestments,  were  seated ;  beyond 
were  ranged  in  order  of  rank  the  forty  aeademicians, 
the  heads  of  all  the  colleges  of  France,  the  profes¬ 
sors  of  theology,  &c.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
men  assembled  at  this  curious  ceremony  were  Mon- 
seigneurs  the  Bishops  of  Silva,  of  La  Rochelle,  of 
Cleons,  of  Nancy,  &c.,  MM.  Berryer  and  Camille 

Domet,  and  General  Zamoisky.  'The  family  of 
Richelieu  was  represented  by  the  present  duke. 
His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  received  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  attended  by  hit 
secretary  and  his  chef  du  cabinet,  on  his  entrance. 
One  of  the  University  beadles  bore  the  oaken  coffer 
which  enclosed  the  precious  relic,  and  handed  it  to 
Monscigneiir  Darboy,  who  carried  it  on  a  gorgeous 
civiere  to  the  centre  of  the  church.  A  cardinal’s 
scarlet  hat  lay  on  the  oaken  box.  His  Grace  pro¬ 
nounced  a  short  address,  in  which  he  expressed  tU 
thanks  of  the  Emperor  to  his  Excellency  M.  Duruy 
for  having  been  the  means  of  restoring  part  of  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  France 
to  the  church.  It  appears  that  “  he  must  have  been 
admirably  embalmed,  as  his  features  are  quite  pe^ 
fpet,  and  even  retain  a  life-like  expression.”  •  The 
notion  of  placing  a  hat  on  the  box  is  peculiarly 
French. 

MRS.  KATHERINE’S  LANTERN. 

WRITTEN  BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY  IN  A  LADY’s  ALBClL 

“  Coming  from  a  gloomy  court. 

Place  of  Israelite  resort. 

This  old  lamp  I ’ve  brought  with  me. 
Madam,  on  its  panes  you  ’U  see  , 

The  initials  K  and  E.” 

“  An  old  lantern  brought  to  me  ? 

Ugly,  dingy,  battered,  black  1  ” 

(Here  a  l^y  I  suppose 

Turning  up  a  pretty  nose^  — 

“  Pray,  sir,  take  the  old  tning  back. 

I ’ve  no  taste  for  bricabrac.” 

“  Please  to  mark  the  letters  twain  ’  — 

(I ’m  supposed  to  spocak  again)  — 

“  Graven  on  the  lantern  pane. 

Can  you  tell  me  who  was  she. 

Mistress  of  the  flowery  wreath, 

And  the  anagram  beneath,  — 

The  mysterious  K  E  ? 

“Full  a  hundred  years  are  gone 

Since  the  little  beacon  shone 

From  a  Venice  balcony : 

There,  on  summer  nights,  it  hung. 

And  her  lovers  came  and  sung 

To  their  beautiful  K  £. 

“  Hush  !  in  the  canal  below 

Don’t  you  hear  the  plash  of  oars 

Underneath  the  lantern’s  glow, 

And  a  thrilling  voice  begins 

To  the  sound  of  mandolins  ?  — 

Begins  singing  of  amore 

And  delire  and  dolore,  — 

0  the  ravishing  tenore ! 

“  Lady,  do  you  know  the  tune  ? 

Ah,  we  all  of  us  have  hummed  it  I 

I ’ve  ah  old  guitar  has  thrummed  it, 

Under  many  a  changing  moon. 

Shall  I  try  it  ?  Do  RE  MI  •  * 

What  is  this  ?  Afa  foi,  the  fact  is. 

That  my  hand  is  out  of  practice. 

And  my  poor  old  fiddle  cracked  is. 

And  a  man,  —  I  let  the  truth  out,  — 

Who ’s  had  almost  every  tooth  out. 

Cannot  sing  as  once  he  sung. 

When  he  was  young  as  you  are  young. 

When  he  was  young  and  lutes  were  strung. 
And  love-lamps  in  the  casement  hung.” 
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